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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


ON THE MEANS OF EDUCATION, AND THE STATE OF LEARNING, IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.* 


OTWITHSTANDING the great num- 

ber of books on America, little is 
known of the means of education, or of 
the state of learning in that country. 
These subjects must certainly be inter- 
esting to Englishmen, from their con- 
nexion with the spreading of ‘the lan- 
guage,and from the influence the people 
of America must have in. preserving: it 
in its purity, or in filling it with corrup- 
tions. But they derive a higher and 
more general importance from another 
consideration ;—the nation is rapidly in- 
creasing in-physical strength ; and mere 
power,unaccompanied by intellectual re- 
finement, never failed of being ascourge, 
whether possessed by a despot or a re- 
public. Learning and science do not 
always check the ambition of nations, 
but they moderate and soften its suc- 
cess ; without them, the march of do- 
minion is wasting, and cruel, and brutal. 
There already exists in America a suf- 








* [We insert this specimen of the opinions of fo- 
reigners on American Jearning with the confident 
expectation that such parts of it as area manifést 
libel on American institutions will be duly noticed 
in some of our periodical publications. As an offset 


to, this picture, we shall in our next number give . 


room to a review of * Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 
in which the scavans of Edinburgh are also severely 
handled.— Ath.) 
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tally, savage, and at the same time 
erful as a. perfect knowledge of all the 


-they can read and write. 


ficient difference in this respect, to prove 
the truth of the principle; in those 
parts of it where learning is, cultivated, 
it has smoothed off the roughnesses and 
subdued the passions, which deform the 
rude state, of social life ; and.jn those 
where it is neglected, man is still.a.wild 
and ferocious animal, and consequently 
dangerous in p jon to the number 
-of the herd. e cannot reason from 
history in regard indies people ; the ex- 
periment, now performing in some parts 
of the new world, is the first, which ever 
exhibited man under precisely similar 
circumstances—intellectually and mo- 
pow 


artificial means of increasing physical 
strength can makehim. This would be 
a curious subject of speculation, but our 
resent One directs us another way. 
In the sketch we are about to give of 
the state of education in this country, 
the schools of the higher orders will be 


principally considered ; for the literary 


character of a nation depends upon the 
degree of knowledge among the few, not 
upon the universal diffusion of it among 


.the many ; and our inquiry now is, if 


the Americans have learning, and not if 
It is proper 
however to remark, that the latter kind 
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of knowledge is as generally diffused, as 
it well could be among so scattered a 
population. In New England, and in 
the other early settled and well-peopled 
parts of the country, schools for instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
are established by law in all towns and 
villages ; and it is rare, that a child des- 
tined to live by the labours of his hands, 
cannot find the means of acquiring quite 
as much book learning, as will be useful 
to him in his business, and often a great 
deal too much to allow himto remain 
contented witb his lot and place in life. 
We begin then with that class of 
schools, in which the foundation is laid 
for a liberal education, there commonly 
called academies ; for the Americans 
take a strange delight in high sounding 
names, and often satisfy themselves for 
the want of the thing, by the assumption 
of the name. ‘T'hese academies are not 
always exclusively classical schoo's ; 
some are partly appropriated to educa- 
tion for the counter and counting-room ; 
and as far as this object goes, there is 
no striking defect in them; it not being 
a very difficult matter to teach a lad to 
count his fingers and take care of his 
dollars. But in all that relates to clas- 
sic learning, they are totally deficient ; 
there is not one, from Maine to Georgia, 
which has yet sent forth a single first rate 
‘scholar ; no, not one since the settle- 
ment of the country, equal even to the 
‘most ordinary of the thirty or forty, 
which come out every year from Schule 
Pforta, and Meissen. It would not be 
unreasonable to say, that a boy inAmer- 
ica, who is put to learn the ancient lan- 
guages, loses his whole time, from the 
first moment he begins his Latin Acci- 
dence, till he takes his bachelor’s de- 
gree—a period of eight or nine years, 
and those the most precious years of life. 
They are not merely lost—they do pos- 
itive injury to the youth ; those delec- 
table studies, whose power it is, when 
properly felt, to form a pure and elegant 
taste, and polished mind, are looked 
upon as tasks, loathed, and at length 
laid aside for ever. ‘Thus the voice of 
inspiration is heard, and awakens not, 
and the most powerful means of intel- 
jectual regeneration, which iearning can 
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employ, leave the mind. in a state of 
hopeless insensibility. This arises from 
bed masters, and a bad method of study. 
It is impossible for a man to teach what 
he does not understand himself, or to 
excite in others a taste, which he has 
never acquired, ‘The remark may be 
applied to most of the instructors of the 
classic schools in America; they are 
mere language masters, not scholars ; 
miners, who know the art of getting at 
the ore, but not of using it. But they 
are not without excuse ; it cannot be 
expected that the masters should be 
good, as long as the system of educa- 
tion, which they are required to follow, 
is wholly detective. The object of 
learning is misunderstood in America, 
or rather, it is valued only as far as it is 
practically useful. ‘That this is their 
view of it,isshewn by every literary in- 
stitution of the country, ip which all kinds 
of knowledge that are not to be turned 
to immediate account, are either totally 
neglected, or very imperfectly cultivated. 
We shall see, that the bad method of 
study adopted in the schools, arises from 
this opinion, and afterwards trace its in- 
fluence through al] the stages of educa- 
tion. When a boy begins his Latin, he 
is told, that the object of studying it is, 
to prepare him for college ;_ and, accord- 
ingly, he does study just as much of it, 
as he is required to know upon exam- 
ination ; he never discovers that there 
is an absolute good to be derived from 
this exercise of the mind—that it can 
give expansion to his intellectual facul- 
ties, and acuteness to his perceptions. 
The business of preparation is all that 
he regards, and this consists in being 
able to construe, however slovenly, the 
passages assigned him for the task, and 
apply to them the rules of grammatical 
construction, The amount gone, over 
being made of more importance than 
the manner of doing it, encouragement 
is given to resort to translations for as- 
sistance ; hence, Virgil and Cicero are 
read in the miserable paraphrases of 
Davidson and Duncan. In this way 
the preparatory books are run through ; 
nothing is read but what is necessary 
for matriculation, and that so superficial- 
ly as tobe ofno use; while metre, 
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quantity, and all the nice marks of a 
scholar, are neglected. The effect of 
this loose mode of study is as injurious 
to a boy’s habits, as to his taste. He 
believes that what is to be learned but 
imperfectly, may be learned without la- 
bour ; and hence, the power of close, 
undivided, fixed application is never ac- 
quired. This neglect to discipline the 
mind, at the only period when it is capa- 
ble of being disciplined, produces a love 
of ease and of idleness, which extends 
through life. 

Another great defect in the system is 
the practice of leaving boys too much 
to themselves, They live separate from 
their masters, who know nothing of the 
use, which they make of their time, ex- 
cept when they are collected in the 
sthool-room ; and that being but about 
seven hours of the day, the residue of it 
is, of course, spent in idleness. Thus, 
early education is, in every respect, bad- 
ly managed, and a loss of time occa- 
sioned by it, which no after diligence 
can ever fully repair. It cannot be, that 
the Americaas are ignorant of the cause 
of the evil, which exists among them ; 
they have examples enough of what is 
done, when a system different from their 
own is pursued. In the south part of 
the country, particularly in Carolina, it 
used to be the custom to send children 
across the Atlantic to be educated ; the 
city of Charleston is still illuminated by 
a constellation of these European form- 
ed scholars ; and every one knows what 
an influence they have had upon the 
society of that place—what an elegance, 
and grace, and polish, they have given 
to its manners, and what a charm there 
is about themselves: they are men,who 
would have been the companions of 
Atticus, had they lived at Rome in the 
Augustan age. 

It will readily be concluded that, 
where the discipline and instruction of 
the schools are defective, similar defects 
will be found in the higher institutions, 
which is the case in the country, of 
which we are now speaking. Indeed, 
so long as the former remain in their 
present state, it will be quite useless to 
attempt any thorough reform in the lat- 
ter. If young men come to the uni- 
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versities without preparation, they must 
leave them without improvement ; they 
are not the places, where one should 

in to learn, in any country, and least 
of all in America, where they are upon 
so bad a system. The inhabitants of 
the colonies, from their first settlement, 
down to the period of their separation 
from the mother country, always cher- 
ished such a praiseworthy pious reve- 
rence for her, that they never thought of 
taking any other models than such as 
she furnished, for any institution they 
found necessary to establish. Hence, 
without regard to the changes in human 
opinions, or to the different situations of 
the two countries, the old monastic In- 
stitutions of England were the models 
for all the colleges, which were founded 
in the new world in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And now copies 
of Oxford and Cambridge are seen in 
every part of the country—copies upon 
a reduced scale indeed, it must be said, 
and about as much like the originals, 
as the little sixpenny plaster casts of 
Antinous and the Belvidere Apollo, 
which are carried upon the heads of 
the street hawkers in every town of 
Italy, are like those exquisite works of 
the chisel, which they profess to be 
copied after. God forbid that we 
should speak disrespectfully of these 
two ancient seats of learning ; he that 
could contemplate them without re- 
verence, could stand upon the plain of — 
Marathon without emotion. Like the 
constitution with which they are con~ 
nected, they have their imperfections, 
but those imperfections are a mark of 
their antiquity, and it is better, in 
both cases, to bear those, than to im- 
pair the veneration, which that inspires. 
This reason, however, did not exist 
for admitting them into the new es- 
tablishments of America, nor has it 
yet acquired force enough to make 
their continuance justifiable. Beside, 
the defects in the English universities 
are more than counterbalanced by their 
peculiar excellences, but those of the 
transatlantic ones have nothing what- 
ever to redeem them. They are a 
kind of mongrel institution between a 
school and a college, mixing up the 
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modes of instruction and discipline 
proper to each; and an unlucky mis- 
take was made in forming. the com- 
pound, the bad parts of both being 
taken instead of the good. To give a 
more distinct idea of them, we may 
liken them toa single college of either 
of the English universities. They 
have a principal, provost or president, 
professors, and public, instead of pri- 
vate, tutors, and if the inquiry is pur- 
sued no farther, it is difficult to see 
why they do not answer the purpose 
of similar institutions in Europe ; but 
asingle glance upon their internal ad- 
ministration will explain the cause. 
First, the system of government is bad ; 
it is felt just enough to be irksome, 
and, at the same time, it is too weak 
to operate asan effectual restraint. The 
docility of an American youth, it must 
be remembered, is not increased by the 
early and often wild notions of liberty 
he acquires, and the period of entering 
college is looked forward to by most of 
them, as the time when the shackles of 
a master’s and parent’s authority are to 
be thrown off, and that of freedom to 
commence. It is here that the evil and 
danger lie; the youth is given up to 
himself before he is old enough to be 
safe in his own hands, and for the com- 
pletion of his ruin, the power of his 
governors is manifested in inflicting 
punishments more than in applying 
checks ; in other words, it is pretended 
to exercise discipline, which is ineffec- 
tual from its very nature. It is the 
same with the system of instruction ; 
tasks are imposed, and the boy’s time 
left to his own disposal ; the task, it is 
true, is required of him, but being a 
task, it is performed as such, and the 
excitement, which pride would furnish 
if the labour were voluntary, is wholly 
lost by its being forced. Most of the 
instruction is in this way ; all the under 
graduates being called together in clas- 
ses, two or three times a-day, either by 
a professor or tutor, to be examined in 
the exercise assigned. Very few lec- 
tures are given, and those at such long 
intervals, that they are next to useless. 
Thus the colleges are in fact schools, 
and, forthe reasops already given, bad 
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schools ; they knock off the fetters, but 
still keep the ring of slavery upon the 
leg. They are also schools in another 
respect ; whatever is taught in them is 
required to be learned by ali. The 
four faculties, if they can be said to have 
four faculties, when some of them have 
not four professors, must be attended 
by every student ; but it must not be 
supposed, that the knowledge acquired 
is in proportion to that demanded. A 
boy of twelve years of age, who has 
been two years at Schnepfenthal, or in 
any other good school is Germany, 
might scorn a comparison between his 
learning, and that of most young men, 
when they leave an American universi- 
ty. What a lamentable waste of time ! 
twenty is the average age of leaving the 
university, and they have not then ac- 
quired, what might have been acquired 
at twelve, Four years’ residence is re- 
quired for the bachelor’s degree, but 
residence is all, there is no examination 
for it, and it is scarcely possible for any 
academic honour to be of less value ; it 
has certainly been conferred upon some, 
who could neither write, read, nor speak 
their mother tongue with propriety, and 
upon many, who could not translate the 
bad Latin of theirdiplomas, 6 finish 
the picture of the seminaries of learning 
of the first rank in America, we must 
give a little sketch of the student’s man- 
ner of life. The time not spent at the 
classes, is divided between eating and 
drinking, smoking, and sleeping. Ap- 
proach the door of one of their apart- 
ments at any hour of the day, you will 
be driven back from it, as you would 
from the cabin of a Dutch smack, by the 
thick volumes of stinking tobacco smoke, 
which it sends forth ; should you dare 
enter, you will find half a dozen loun- 
gers in a state of oriental lethargy, each 
stretched out upon two or three chairs, 
with scarce any other indication of life 
in them than the feeble effort they make 
to keep up the fire of their cigarrs. 
We know that there are other countries 
besides America, in which the habit of 
smoking prevails, but there are surely 
no other Christian ones,in which it is 
an employment, and a substitute for all 
occupations, as it is there. In Holland 
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and in Germany students smoke full as 


much, but then they study at the same 


time. In the American colleges, it is 
the source of an hundred evils, of waste 
of time, of drinking, of ill health, of 
clownish manners, and, above all, of a 
habitual stupor of mind, that gradually 
destroys its faculties. It is difficult to 
understand why an economical people 
like the Americans waste so much time 
and money, in giving their children an 
education, which is certainly of no use 
to them; or rather, why so sensible a 
people do not give them a much better 
one, as might be done, in a very few 
months, and comparatively for a very 
little money, without exposing them to 
the dangers, which now bring ruin upon 
so many. 

It appears to be the object to make 
up in number for the defect in the qual- 
ity of these institutions. There are now 
not less than twenty-four or twenty-five 
in all the States; but fortunately the 
number of students bears no proportion 
to the number of colleges ; including 
under-graduates only, it does not amount 
to three thousand, and probably to not 
much above two in the whole. The 
principal are, Harvard College,at Cam- 
bridge, New England—Yale, at New 
Haven in Connecticut—and Princeton 
in New Jersey. Of these the first is the 
most ancient, best endowed, and in 
many respects entitled to the highest 
rank. It has a president and twenty 
professors. Its present head isa gen- 
tleman of great talent, an elegant moral 
writer,and a learned divine ; and among 
its professors, there are many men of 
profound science. ‘Two of the number 
have been studying and travelling in 
Europe for the last four years,* one of 
whom is, at this moment, on a pilgrim- 
age to the holy land of thescholar. We 
could wish no greater good to their 
country, than that they should be re- 
ceived, on their return, as Plato was at 
Athens, when he had finished his trav- 
els, and began to impart the fruits of 
them to his countrymen in the groves of 
the academy. So much is doing to- 
wards improving this institntion, that it 
encourages a hope of soon seeing in A- 

(* Mr. Edward Everett and Mr. George Ticknor, 
the latter at present in Edinbyrgh.—4¢h.] 
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merica an university in fact as well as 
in name. But it cannot have full suc- 
cess until the classic schools are reform- 
ed ; to effect which, considerable time, 
and great change in the common opin- 
ion about the value of classical learning, 
will be necessary. 

As soon as the bachelor’s degree is 
taken, all connexion with the university 
ceases ; no terms are required to be 
kept for that of master of arts, which is 
conferred upon all bachelors of three 
years’ standing, whoaskit. The origin 
of this seems to be, that as three years 
are required to be spent in the study of 
any of the learned professions, residence 
is dis with, and the time thus oc- 
cupied, or supposed to be occupied, al- 
tend as hoe. kept. There me be 
some reason in this, if the degree were 
never granted, except upon proof of 
having been so engaged in the study of 
a profession, or of general literature ; 
but when it is made to depend solely 
upon the intervening of a certain space 
of time, it becomes highiy ridiculous, 
especially as it very often happens, that 
the man of letters, in the interim, is 
transformed into a coachman or an inn- 
keeper. ; | 

An American may truly be said to 
have finished his liberal education when 
he leaves college ; for although he then 
enters upon the study of a learned pro- 
fession, he does it so much more, as if 
it were an art or a trade, than a science, 
that the litere humaniores ought not to 
be disgraced by being supposed to have 
any connexion with it.. But it is neces- 
sary for the completion of this part of 
our inquiry, to shew how the professions 
are studied, which we now proceed to 
do, beginning with the 

Medical.—Students in medicine en- 
joy greater advantages, than any other 
class of students in America. The med- 
ical schools are by far the best institu- 
tions of the country ; and some of them 
are equal to those of the first rank in 
Europe. They are often nominally 
connected with the colleges, but in real- 
ity they are distinct from them, being 
governed by totally different regula- 
tions ; and the colleges, properly speak- 
ing, have no reference whatever to pro- 
fessional edycation. The first and most 
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respectable is that at Philadelphia, 
which is commonly attended by a class 
as large, as attend the most popular 
schools in thiscountry. Rush, Wistar, 
and Barton, are all names well known 
here ; they first gave it its celebrity, 
which has been fully maintained by the 
talents and exertions of their successors. 
The schools next in importance are 
those at New York, Boston, and New 
Haven ; in all of which there are learn- 
ed and skilful professors. As the sys- 
tem of instruction in these institutions is 
precisely similar to that generally adop- 
ted in Europe, it is unnecessary to give 
any particular account of it. But the 
practice of medicine in America being 
free to every one, and no proof of 
knowledge and skill required, these 
schools are attended only by those who 
have some ambition to be distinguished, 
or some conscience about trifling with 
the life of a fellow-being ; all the rest 
pursue a cheaper and more expeditious 
mode of acquiring the healing art. They 
put themselves for a short time under 
the direction of some country physician, 
by the aid. of whose experience and li- 
brary, the latter consisting of Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, the Physician’s 
Vade Mecum, and Underwood on 
Lying-in Women—they soon learn to 
bleed, blister, purge, and manage a case 
of obstetricks, which fully qualifies them 
to become what is calied, in the lan- 
guage of the country, a doctor. Old 
habits are not easily changed, and hence 
the union of half a dozen trades in the 
same individual, which was quite un- 
avoidable while the population of A- 
merica was thin and scattered, still re- 
mains, although the necessity no longer 
exists, Throughout the country, except 
in the considerable cities and towns, 
physicians are also surgeons and apoth- 
ecaries, and from a very laudable spirit 
of accommodation, they provide them- 
selves with a kind of portable dispensa- 
ry, furnished with the requisite number 
of gallipots and phials, which, upon 
common occasions, occupies a corner of 
a commodious pocket, fitted up for that 
purpose,and is transferred to the saddle- 
bags, when a wider range makes it ne- 
eessary to ride. ‘Thanks to the kind 
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providence of God, the evil arising from 
these ignorant practitioners is much less 
than would naturally be feared : as the 
life of man must be trusted in such and 
so many hands, it is a most convincing 
proof of His benevolence, that the art 
of saving, or at least of not destroying 
it, can be acquired without either great 
talents or great knowledge. 

The Bar.—The common legal edu- 
cation in America is very wretched ; 
until within a short time, there was but 
one school for the science of jurispru- 
dence, and that a private one; very 
lately a law faculty has been added to 
the college at Cambridge, and two dis- 
tinguished jurists appointed as profes- 
sors ; and a course of law lectures is now 
given at Baltimore. For the sake of 
exactness, it may be added, that a pro- 
fessorship of law has long been esta- 
blished at the college of William and 
Mary in Virginia, which has sometimes 
been filled by able men ; this, however, 
at present, is in a state of perfect inac- 
tivity, as is every thing else belonging 
to the college. But the common and 
almost universal mode of studying the 
profession is with a practising barrister ; 
an apprenticeship is served with him, 
like that which is served with an attor- 
ney here. And indeed he is both at- 
torney and barrister, and his library or 
office, as it is called, is a place of busi- 
ness more than a place of study ; and 
therefore the nominal student becomes 
a mere clerk, and spends his three years 
in learning the forms of writs and legal 
instruments, not the principles of that 
science, which is the “ mirror of justice.” 
Another and a still more serious objec- 
tion to the private mode of legal edu- 
cation, is the want of books, which 
necessarily attends it. The library of 
lawyers in the country, (and in America 
no village is without one at least,) rarely 
contains above twenty or thirty volumes, 


as the statutes of the state in which he 


lives, a few books of forms and prece- 
dents of declarations, Blackstone’sCom- 
mentaries, some of the elementary 
treatises on bills of exchange and _ pro- 
missory notes, and possibly one or two 
of the English common law reporters. 
It is evident enough what must be the 
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effect of this upon the young student ; 
he soon comes to regard his books in the 
light of a mechanic’s tools; as the 
means, merely, by which he gets his 
bread, and degrades the liberal and 
noble profession of the law into the 
dirty business of a pettifogger. But in 
some parts of the country, there is an 
insult to the profession even more dis- 
graceful; almost the whole ceremony of 
study is dispensed with ; a tailor or a 
cobler, by being a few months in the 
office of a lawyer, is transformed into a 
defender of the life and property of his 
fellow-beings ; and there are more in- 
stances than one, of the maker of legal 
robes becoming afterwards the wearer 
of them, and of a transfer from the 
bench above named, to that of a court 
of justice. 

In divinity, very nearly the same 
course is pursued, asin medicine and 
law. Some good theological schools 
have been established within a few years 
at Princeton, New Jersey ; at Andover 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
motive for establishing these schools was 
proselytizing, no doubt ; but that mat- 
ters not; they furnish good libraries, 
and other means of learning ; and there 
18 DO way so sure of checking bigotry 
and superstition,as by extending knowl- 
edge, and giving scope to free inquiry. 
The old practice is however the most 
common one, and the greatest number 
of the theologians, are still educated in 
the study of a private clergyman, to 
which the objection of the want of books 
applies even more forcibly than in the 
two preceding cases ;_ for clergymen in 
America are commonly poorer than 
physicians and lawyers, and hence their 
libraries are even more miserable. Some- 
times Cruden’s Concordance, the Eng- 
lish Bible, and the Greek ‘Testament, 
form the whole collection ; to which 
Calvin’s Institutes, Stackhouse’s Body 
of Divinity, Doddridge’s Family Ex- 
positor, and Priestley’s Theological 
Works, are added, according to the a- 
mount of the living, and the degree of 
orthodoxy or heresy of the incumbent. 
With means like these, or a very little 
better than these, a great part of the 
Most respectable class of clergymen in 
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America are prepared for dispensing 
God’s law to man, and it must be con- 
fessed they are very exemplary, and 
vastly more learned than could be ex- 
pected from their means of becoming so. 
It is needless to say any thing of the 
Tunkers and Tumbiers, Muggletonians, 
Jemima Wilkinsonians,and Elias Smith- 
ites, and a thousand other such delud- 
ed sects,who profess to preach by direct 
inspiration, and look upon all human 
learning as Mere paganism ; all countries, 
which allow of any freedom of religious 
worship, have had the same—America 
is remarkable only for the variety, num- 
ber, and proportion of them. 

The last subject of importance con- 
nected with education is libraries. ‘These 
are, for the most’part, pitiful ; the lar- 
gest in the country is that of Harvard 
college, which is now said to contain 
25,000 volumes; six or eight years 
since, it had little more than half that 
number, and this rapid increase affords 
a pleasing proof of the improving state 
of the institution. Next in consequence 
is that of Philadelphia, being the city 
and the Logan libraries united, which 
make together, about 20,000 volumes. 
The ‘Boston Athenzum library has 
12,000, and the Philadelphia about 
6,000. Beside these, the remaining 
public libraries are those of the other 
colleges, which are all inconsiderable, 
from 8,000 down to a few hundred ; 
those of the literary and scientific soci- 
eties, none of which are important 
enough to be particularly mentioned ; 
and, lastly, the social libraries as they 
are called, being small collections of 
books, made up in the country towns 
by subscription, which are about equal 
in value and number to those nicely 
matched octodecimos, that are put into 
a gilt and lacquered box for children, 
and distinguished by the name of a ju- 
venile library. ‘These out of the ques- 
tion (for it isquite impossible to calculate 
their number, and they are always a 
kind of books of no importance to a 
scholar,) all the other public libraries of 
every kind do not contain above 
150,000 volumes, of which not more 
than 30,000 are distinct works ; for, as 
they form so many different libraries, 
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they are, of course, made up of multi- 
plied copies of the same. This then is 
the whole compass of learning, which 
the most favoured American scholar has 
todepend upon. Itis uncertain what 
is the number of books now extant in 
all languages ; we have used a library 
of 250,000 volumes, which contained 
no duplicate, and it was so perfect, that 
it was difficult to ask for an author not 
to be found in it. The largest library 
in Europe contains nearly 400,000 
volumes, duplicates mot included, and 
perhaps it may be about right to esti- 
mate the whole number of printed books 
in the world at 500,000. This being 
the case, America furnishes about one- 
seventeenth of the means necessary for 
extending learning to the utmost, and 
about one-thirteenth of what the city of 
Paris alone affords. Another compari- 
son will shew her poverty in a manner 
equally striking. Germany contains 30 
millions of people, who have 2 millions 
of books in public libraries for their in- 
struction, exclusive of those of the sov- 
ereigns and princes, which are always 
accessible to scholars. America con- 
tains 10 millions of people, who have 
150 thousand books for the same pur- 
pose. But the two millions in Germa- 
ny are more read than the 150 thousand 
in America, and the result of the com- 
parison will form the second part of our 
subject. 

Every thing else, which belongs to 
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education, may be described negatively, 
they exist not. There are but two bo- 
tanic gardens in the whole country, one 
at Cambridge, and one near New York, 
neither of which is extensive enough to 
be of great use, and whatis still more 
discreditable to them, they contain but 
a very small number of the indigenous 
plants of the country. Itis the same 
with their cabinets of natural history. 
The only good one is Peale’s museum 
in Philadelphia, a private collection 
seen for money. All the rest in the 
country are not equal to the private 
cabinet of Professor Blumenbach, nor 
so rich in American productions. As 
yet they have no observatory, and hence 
do net know the longitude of their own 
meridian ; and, lastly, there is but one 
gallery of the fine arts, and that is men- 
tioned only to show that its existence is 
known. 

We have now finished the sketch of 
the schools and other means of educa- 
tion in America, in which we have care- 
fully avoided increasing the dark colour- 
ing of the picture. In the view to be 
taken of the state of learning, we shall 

oint out the improvements, which have 
been made of late in the institutions,and 
the proofs which have been given of an 
awakening spirit for science and litera- 
ture, and the causes and consequences 
of the existing defects will be more par- 
ticularly examined. 
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FEARON’S SKETCHES OF AMERICA,.* 


From the London Monthly Magazine, 1819, 


OSTON has a population of 

40,000, yet it is notacity: this 
arises from an apprehension in the in- 
habitants that the powers vested in cor- 
porations would be injurious to their 
liberties. This town is the head-quar- 
ters of federalism in politics, and unita- 
rianism in religion. It coutains many 
rich men. The Bostonians are also the 





* Sketches of America. A Narrative ofa Journey 
of five thousand miles through the Eastern and Wes- 
tern States of America ; containing eight reports, 
addressed to the thirty-nine English families by 
whom the author was deputed,in June 1817, to ascer- 
tain whether any, and what part of the United States 
would be suitable for their residence. By Henry 
Bradshaw Fearon, 8vo, pp. 462. 


most hospitable that I have yet met 
with: they, in common with all New 
Englanders, have the character of being 
greater sharpers, and more generally 
dishonourable, than the natives of the 
other sections of the union: for myself, 
I should be inclined to think otherwise; 
and, if I must affix such a reputation, I 
should be disposed to remove it further 
south, 

The Atheneum public library, under 
the management of Mr. Shaw, is a val- 
uable establishment. It contains 18,000 
volumes, four thousand of which are 
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state. 

The state of Society in Boston is bet- 
ter than in New York, tho’ the leaven, 
not of democracy, but of aristocracy, 
seems to be very prevalent : many of the 
richer families live in great style, and in 
houses little inferior to those of Russel 
Square. Distinctions exist to an extent 
rather ludicrous under a free and popu- 
lar government: there are the first class, 
second class, third class, and the * old 
families.” ‘Titles, too, are diffusely 
distributed. 

Boston is not a thriving, that is, not an 
increasing town : it wants a fertile back 
country, and it is too far removed from 
the western states to be engaged in the 
supply of that new and vast emporium, 
—except, indeed, with inhabitants, a 
commodity which, I am informed they 
send in numbers greater than from any 
other quarter, 

The winds here are violent ; as are 
also rains, but not nearly sc frequent as 
in England. A clear sky is, I believe, 
the general characteristic of America: the 
evenings are certainly most delightful. 

On an eminence in the Mall (a fine 
public walk), is built the State House, 
in which the legislature hold their meet- 
ings. The view from the top of this 
building is surpassed by nothing which 
I have seen : the bay with its forty isl- 
ands—the shipping—the town—the 
hill-and-dale scenery for a distance of 
thirty miles, present an assemblage of 
objects which are beautifully pictur- 
esque, A great increase of interest is 
communicated by the knowledge of the 
fact, that Boston is the birth-place of 
the immortal Franklin, and that here 
broke forth the first dawnings of the 
ever-memorable revolution. The 
heights of Dorchester and Bunker’s Hill 
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the property of the present secretary of are immediately under the eye of the 


spectator. 
PRESIDENT ADAMS. 

The ex-president is a handsome old 
gentleman of eighty-four ;—his lady is 
seventy-six :—she has the reputation of 
superior talents, and great literary ac- 
quirements. I was not pertectly a 
stranger here, as a tew days previous to 
this | had received the honour of an 
hospitable reception at their mansion. 
Upon the present occasion the minister 
(the day being Sunday) was of the din- 
ner party, As the table of a “‘late king” 
may amuse some of you, take the fol- 
lowing particulars :—first course, a 
pudding made of [ndian corn, molasses, 
and butter ;—second, veal, bacon, neck 
of mutton, potatoes, cabbages, carrots, 
and Indian beans; Madeira wine, of 
which each drank two glasses, We sat 
down to dinner at one o'clock : at two, . 
nearly all went a second time to church, 
For tea, we had pound-cake, sweet 
bread and butter, and bread made of 
Indian corn and rye (similar to our 
brown home-made). .'Tea was brought 
from the kitchen, and handed round by 
a neat white servaot-girl. 

The establishment of this political 
patriarch consists of a house two stories 
high, containing, I believe, eight rooms 5 
of two men and three maid servants ; 
three horses, and a plain carriage. How 
great is the contrast between this indi- 
vidual—a man of knowledge and in- 
formation—without pomp, parade, or 
vitious and expensive establishments, as 
compared with the costly trappings, the 
depraved characters, and the profligate 
expenditure of House, and ! 
What a lesson in this does America 
teach! There are now in this land, no 
less than three Cincinnati ! 


To be continued. 
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From the European Magazine. 


RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


ST.MARK’S EVE IN YORKSHIRE. 


AMONG the antiquities of Craven 

is'a castle said to have been built 

by Robert de Romevile, in the days of 
S  ATHENEUM VOL, 5. 


the Norman Conqueror, and very _pic- 
turesquely situated on an ascent, from 
whence it overlooks the little town it 
once protected. The inhabitants of 
this town have not yet forgotten their 
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former sexton, Old Ozias, a man whose 
anatomy might have been so correctly 
traced through its scanty covering, that 
he seemed created to instruct the phy- 
sicians whose work he finished. A lean 
blind dog, a coarse coat of dark stone 
grey, as if intended to resemble the an- 
cient building to which he belonged, 
and a strong staff, were this man’s usual 
accompaniments ; but he thought the 
first unnecessary when he celebrated 
the vigil of St. Mark’s eve. At the 
eleventh hour of that mysterious vigil, 
Ozias ascended the long winding walk 
of a church-yard paved with monumen- 
tal stones, and took his seat alone in 
the porch, havidg qualified himself by 
a long fast, or abstinence from solids at 
least, to claim the revelations allotted 
to St. Mark’s eve, during which all who 
are destined to die before the next 
anniversary are seen entering the church 
in a shadowy and silent procession. 
Those to whom only a dangerous sick- 
ness is fated, are supposed to advance 
no farther than the gate. Such pro- 
cessions could not fai] to be very inter- 
esting to the parish sexton, who never 
neglected this vigil, and was known to 
have predicted the deaths of several 
hypochondriac gentlemen and aged 
ladies with surprising exactness, though 
some suspected his prophecies hastened, 
and probably caused, their own con- 
firmation, Therefore Ozias sat in the 
church-porch with more hope than 
fear; but neither the fumes of his last 
cup, nor his anxious fancy, created 
any spectres; and he looked down the 
long street which ascends to the church 
without seeing a single door open to 
send forth a visitor. The clock had 
begun to strike twelve, and the sexton 
was rising with a sigh of despair, when 
three male figures in dark cloaks, and 
one in female attire, appeared at the 

ate of the castle which flanked the 
church, and slowly descended towards 
the walk of the dead. Notwithstanding 
Ozias’s familiarity with St. Mark’s spec- 
tres, and the benefit they promised him, 
he could not see this distinct and solemn 
procession without trembling : and 
when the church-yard gate opened, he 
shrunk into the darkest corner of the 
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porch. But the persons whom these 
shadows represented were not destined 
todie within twelve months, for they 
paused there, and returned to the castle 
inthe same slow and silent manner. 
The last stroke of the clock had sound- 
ed, and Ozias, knowing the prophetic 
hour was past, left his seat in the porch, 
and crept home with more terror and 
surprise than he dared confess. The in- 
habitants of the castle were at that 
period only the steward and his wife, 
two daughters, as many maid-servants, 
and one man. How, then could a pro- 
cession of three males and one female 
be supposed to represent this family ?— 
Ozias canvassed this question in his 
own mind; and not willing to lose the 
possible benefit of a prediction, he whis- 
pered to his wife, that he had seen cer- 
tain apparitions boding ill to the noble 
owner of the castle, The whisper circu- 
lated as usual, for the sexton’s lady had 
a head too full of chinks to hold any 
thing, and her prophetic hints on such 
occasions were marvellously useful to 
her husband. The Stewardess of De 
Romevile’s castle had unfortunately 
a stupendous petticoat of homespua 
cloth to quilt about this time, and col- 
lected, according to antient custom, all 
the good wives of the town to assist 


in the work, and enjoy some ex- 
quisite hyson. While the household 
dainsels enlivened their supper by 


ducking for apples* and hunting the 
ring in a bowl of plum posset, the terri- 
ble tale of St. Mark’s eve was related 
atthe upper table. Walter Lambert, 
the seneschal or steward of the domain, 
heard it with a shrewd smile of contempt, 
but, unlike other hearers, he considered 
that a mere invention of old Ozias 
would have had more likelihood and 
shew of truth. Taking its improbability 
as a proof of some real fact concealed 
beneath it, and having perhaps a few 
secret reasons, he resolved to watch the 
castle-gate himself that night. His 
family went to bed at the customary 





* Shakspeare alludes to this custom, when hit 
Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, says, 

“ And sometimes lurk I ina gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab.” 
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hour of nine, and Lambert, wrapped in 
a very long and dark roquelaure, con- 
cealed himself near the portcullis, This 
castle, well deserving themotto “ Desor- 
mais,” inscribed over its gate, was still 
remarkable for the extent and strength 
of its walls, which enclosed a square 
court open tothe moon beams. As if 
to avoid them, he perceived a female 
walking on the north side of this court ; 
but when or how she entered, his eyes 
could not inform him. Presently three 
other figures, ‘such as Ozias had de- 
scribed, followed her slowly one by 
one till they disappeared. Walter was 
a brave and sagacious man, but he 
lived in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. He was affected by the dim- 
ness and solitude of the hour, by the 
soundless and solemn tread of these 
figures, and especially by the resem= 
blance of the female one to a person 
long since dead. Yet he remembered 
that earthly forms might have found 
a passage through the north side of the 
court to a terrace which bordered it. 
He made haste through that passage, 
and saw these strange spectres gliding 
down a descent almost beyond human 
tread, among elms that have grown for 
ages on the shelves of the steep, towards 
the river that washes their roots. Lam- 
bert grew dizzy as he looked into the 
tremendous chasm, and asked himself 
if he only dreamed. ‘The crash of one 
of these old elms’ branches, convinced 
him that more than shadows were 
endeavouring to descend ; anda sudden 
thought taught him another mode of 
acting. ‘The narrow river which found 
its way, almost invisibly, under the 
steep terrace, had a communication 
with a canal lately dug ; and any boat 
which attempted to pass might be stop- 
ped at the first lock. Walter ran with 
the speed of an alarmed father by 
another road to the banks of the canal, 
considering himself certain that the 
groupe he had seen, if they were fugi- 
tives, would be compelled to pass that 
way. He waited at the first lock till 
his impatience grew to agony: he 
walked on the narrow pathway, among 
rocks and weeds, till he reached the 
hollow under the castle-terrace where 
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he had seen them descending. Nota. 
trace of boat or gers could be 


found. Nota branch had been broken 
from the magnificent elms that almost 
overtop the castle, nor was there the 
print of a single footstep on the declivity 
of the moist bank. The dead leaves 
lay thick and undisturbed, and some 
lilies which grew at the water’s edge 
hung in clusters too full and extensive 
to have permitted swimmers or a boat. 
He returned to the castle-court in ex- 
treme agitation. He placed a ladder 
against the window of, his daughter’s 
bed-chamber, where a watch-light al- 
ways burned ; and looking in, perceiv- 
ed both his children asleep in their re- 
spective beds. This spectacle completed 
his confusion, though it calmed his 
worst fears, and he went to his own 
100m almost converted to superstition. 
Those who have resided in the North 
know that sales of cattle were managed 
there about the year 1752 in a mode 
very different from the present. At. 
that period deputies were chosen by 
the farmers of certain townships or 
districts, and these deputies chose from 
among themselves a commissioner of 
sufficient skill and probity, to purchase 


-in the Highlands, or elsewhere, the re- 


quired number of cattle. When it was 
collected, and divided into proportion- 
able lots, the deputies assembled on the 
place where their cattle stood, and each 
gave a piece of copper coin to one of 
the drovers, who tossed them in his 
bonnet, and threw each piece towards 
a lot of cattle. The farmers abided by 
this chance, and received the lot to 
which their deputy’s piece of money 
had been thrown. Walter Lambert, 
having been selected to attend this ani- 
mal lottery as a representative of the 
wealthiest salesman in his district, was 
compelled to leave home a few hours 
after his midnight adventure; and as 
the allotment of so many hundreds 
necessarily took place on a very exten- 
sive moor, his imagination shaped some 
fearful presentiments of personal dan- 
ger. But he forbore to alarm his good 
dame’s superstition, and contented him- 
self with strict!y charging her to lock 
the castle gates with her own hands, 
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and deposit the keys under her pillow. 
No commands could be received with 
more intention to obey; but as the 
nights were cold, and the court-yard 
gloomy, Dame Lambert entrusted the 
office to her deputy in many important 
matters, a faithful servant who had 
held her trust forty years ; not in the 
fashion of a modern domestic, but like 
an ancient Yorkshire handmaiden, 
making oatmeal pottage at five o'clock 
in the morning, knitting hose for all 
the family, and spinning fine wool or 
thread for future gowns, by her good 
mistress’s -side, on the kitchen long- 
settle, or wooden settee, without any 
relaxation, except a quarterly dance 
ata feast in silver-buckled shoes and 
an everlasting chintz, or a lover's visit 
on the morning appropriated to the 
three joint labours of washing, baking, 
and brewing. Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that Susan Pate was the reposi- 
tory of village superstitioas, and the 
oracle of the young castle-damsels in 
all matters of legend and tradition. 
Nor did she affect much displeasure 
when her master’s eldest daughter whis- 
pered in ber ear, “ Nurse Susan, my 
father will return to-morrow night, and 
T have not yet found an ash-leaf with 
two points, or pulled an ivy-leaf with 
the ditty you taught me.* If you will 
wear my night-dress and sleep in my 
place to-night, my little sister will not 
miss me while I go in search of them.” 
Nobody understood the importance of 
these ceremonies better than’ ancient 
Susan, or had assisted oftener in com- 

oding the mysterious cake on St. 
Agnes’s eve, though with very little 
success for herself. Proud of any share 
in matters which flatter the human 
heart’s self-love so gracefully, by con- 
necting its wishes with the powers of 
unseen spirits, Susan obeyed her foster- 
child’s injunctions of secresy, and crept 
unsuspected into the chamber appro- 
priated to Edith and Margaret Lam- 
bert. She lay couched in some fear 
of detection, and without daring to 





* “ Ivy-leaf,ivy-leaf, I pluck thee ! 
I love one, and one loves me! 
To-night may I see, and to-morrow ken 
Yim from among all mortal men.” 
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speak to the other occupant, whose 
sleep was profound. But in the most 
dreaded aud witching hour of night, 
the door opened gently, anda female 
form approached the impostor’s bed. 
The rustling of long yellow silk gar- 
njents, a pompoon of diamonds pro- 
digiously elevated on a battalion of 
white curls, and an apron of stiff point- 
lace, announced Lady Ann Pembroke, 
whose spirit has never ceased to molest 
her favourite castle since the days of 
Dr. Doane. Even the apparition of a 
brocade negligeé has the privilege of 
rustling, and poor Susan, trembling un- 
der the massy velvet counterpane, ne- 
ven doubted that Lady Aun came to re- 
buke her for profaning a bed once con- 
secrated to her family. But the spectre, 
after waving her fan thrice, bent her 
head to the pillow—*‘It is time !— 
come instantly, and in silence !”——-Not 
ever the courage of an old practitioner 
in charms and mysteries could have 
resisted this summons, if Susan had not 
remembered certain legends concerning 
a coffer of gold- supposed to have lain 
under these walls since the death of 
Charles the Second ; and some hopes of 
being an agent in revealing it, mingled 
with great fears of awaking the inne- 
cent and unconscious sleeper in the 
adjoining bed, induced an attempt to 
rise. Lady Ann’s menacing gestures 
rebuked her delay ; and covering her- 
self in the velvet counterpane, she made 
another effort, which the vigorous spi- 
rit aided ‘by snatching her up, muffling 
her head completely in the heavy vel- 
vet, and carrying her out of the room. 
Probably two or three other goblins 
of Lady Ann’s acquaintance were in 
readiness, for the unfortunate damsel 
was carried through innumerable gal- 
leries and windings till the fresh air was 
rmitted to reach her face. Then by 
a dim star-light she perceived herself on 
the verge of that tremendous precipice 
shrouded by interwoven elms behind 
the castle. Remembering that a poor 
miller was supposed to have perished 
there, either in desperate love of her or 
of too much ale, she apprehended that 
these spectres came to execute retribu- 
tive justice by hurling her down. © Her 
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shrieks and protestations of regret for 
Robin's fate were stifled by Lady Pem- 
broke and her companions till they had 
reached the river’s edge, and placed her 
in a boat. But her cries and struggles 
could be controlled no longer, and at 
the instant that Lady Ann’s representa- 
tive tore off his fantastic attire, and 
seized an oar, a pistol-ball from the 
shore entered his forehead, and he fell 
lifeless into the water. Susan was not 
so completely stupified by this scene as 
to be incapable of perceiving that his 
assistants fled among the trees ; but 
her dismay was greater when she heard 
the voiwe of her master. She made but 
one leap from the boat to the bank, 
scrambled up the knottiest elm, and re- 
mained concealed by the friendly help 
of her dark green velvet mantle till the 
terrible voice was heard no more. 
Walter Lambert, haunted by vague 
and dismal forebodings, had returned 
from Bossmoor a night sooner than 
he had promised, to renew his watch 
under the castle-terrace. He saw the 
boat, the struggle, and the female fig- 
ures ; and had three times summoned 
the boatmen unregarded before he dis- 
charged his pistol. Then all the groupe 
seemed to vanish as if by magic: he 
plunged among the elms, calling on his 
daughter: and failing in his efforts to 
obtain a reply, or to discover any one, 
he returned to the disastrous bank. 
The boat had disappeared, the body of 
the fallen man was no where visible— 
he searched the shallow water with his 
staff, unmindful of his own danger, till 
another and more urgent curiosity seiz- 
ed him. He entered by a private 
postern and a master-key into his 
daughter’s apartment, and again found 
both in perfect repose. Not a stain of 
night-dew or of blood was on the night- 
dress of either; yet the female he had 
seen wore Edith’s garments, and he was 
very certain that she could not have 
preceded him into thecastle. At day- 


break he caused the water to be drag- 
ged; but the whole transaction was 
either a dream, or had left no trace be- 
hind. 

Whatever might be the truth, Lam- 
bert understood human nature too well: 
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to imagine he should gain any thing by: - 
enquiries. If his daughter Edith had- 


concern in it, secret shame and 

would be her punishment: and his for-. 
bearance, added to the tenderness he 

meant to shew her, might give a sacred 

claim on her filial duty. | He had too 
little confidence in his wife’s s 

of intellect to trust her with a secret 
which could only involve her in fears’ 
on his account, and anguish on her 

child’s: and. especially he feared. to 

sully the mind and disturb the peace 

of his favourite daughter by a suspicion 
of her sister’s guilt. Margaret, or as 
he was more accustomed to call her, 
his Pearl, was indeed a creature of such 
delicacy as seemed fit only to 

like a jewel among down. ‘The ap- 

pellation she bore was suited to herex-" 
terior no less than to her character, for 

her complexion had that pearly paleness 
and transparency so admired in Guido’s: 
beauties, and so expressively adapted» 
to the soft tint of her eyes and the lucid 
serenity of her temper. She was only’ 
in her fifteenth year, little more than: 
half the age of her sister, whose shrew-< 

ish and adventurous disposition render- 

ed the tenderness of this gentle child’ 
more balmy to the father. He had 

secluded her from the common society” 
of a prattling village, partly from jeal- 
ous fear of losing the last comfort of his’ 
age, and partly from a more generous 
dread of seeing the exquisite innocence 
ofher youth degraded. Perhaps this: 
seclusion now began to grow painful, 

or it had disposed her mind to seek so- 

ciety among the wild creations of an- 

cient romance ; for though the simphei-’ 
ty and openness of her conversation 

were undiminished, it became more 

inquisitive, and ‘tinctured sometimes 

with superstition. Lambert-had begua 

to congratulate himself on the caution 
he had observed respecting the adven- 

ture of St. Mark’s eve, and the entire 

oblivion in which it appeared ‘to rest, 

when old Ozias came to claim an au-" 
dience. The anniversary of that eve 

had arrived again, and he had seen’ 
his own spectre sitting in the church- 

porch, with his lean dog, his grey coat, 

and his staff! Lambert beard the story 
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with derision, and almost execrations. 
—‘ Sir,” the Sexton added, “if I am 
not to be believed when I see my own 
ghost, you will believe, may-hap, when 
you see the letters it has carved on your 
family tomb-stone.”—The father grew 
pale, though he disdained to admit the 
possibility of letters carved on stone by 
a chisel of air; but he visited the 
church, and saw the blank left on his 
family’s monumental tablet filled up 
with his beloved daughter’s name He 
was struck with horror at this trace of 
the visionary sexton’s visit, and deter- 
mined to remove his Margaret to the 
healthy and pleasant valley of Dent, 
beyond the reach of those baleful ru- 
mours which this occurrence might cre- 
ate. He proposed the journey, but 
either the visions of old Ozias or the 
force of destiny had reached her. She 
lost even the faint bloom that had 
mingled with the pearl colour of her 
cheeks, and the spirit and strength of 
her frame departed. She told beau- 
tiful dreams, and seemed to have peo- 
pled every place in her imagination 
with lovely and benevolent spirits. But 
the most remarkable particular was, 
that many of these affecting dreams 
were realized. She would sometimes 
pause in the woods, as if to listen, and 
assure her mother or her sister that some 
fairy gift awaited her. Often a few 
hours after, a basket of flowers ora 
knot of silver tissue would be found in 
her apartment; but when her sister 
took either into her possession, the 
basket was always said to be filled 
with vervain, or St. John’s wort, and 
the silver gauze twined round an adder- 
stone. ‘These accidents were carefully 
concealed from the incredulous father ; 
but the mother, the sister, and the 
household servants, found ample sub- 
ject for conjecture in occurrences so 
nearly resembling fairy legends. And 
the learned neighbours compared her 
to Alice Pearson and Anne Jefferies, 
celebrated in 1586 and 1626 for visit- 
ing the “little green people” when 
they seemed quietly in bed. Many 
tried to disenchant her by the touch of 
gilliflowers, whose power against sor- 
cery is famous, or of those holy ever- 
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greens which protect us from evil spirits 
at Christmas. Nurse Susan, who had 
returned unsuspected to her post in the 
family, almost believed the flowers were 
fresher and the wild birds more familiar 
in Margaret’s walks; and often hid her 
silver ring under the lovely dreamer’s 
pillow, as if to borrow some part of the 
mysterious sanctity which seemed to 
attend her. 

On the third anniversary of St. Mark’s 
eve, when Lambert began, as usual, his 
solitary journey to Bossmoor, his favo- 
rite daughter's moodiness changed to 
melancholy. She sent for her mother to 
her bed-side, and solemnly enjoining 
secresy, begged that when her death 
occurred, she might be buried in the 
stone coffin of Sir John Wardell of 
Wharfdale, which lay in the vaults of 
De Romevile. Being urged to explain 
the motive of this wish, she replied, with 
a singular light in her pale blue eyes, 
that she knew by the spirit of divina- 
tion, lately granted to her, how her fate 
was linked with the family of the castle. 
“T also know,” she added, “ the mo- 
ment of my death is not far distant, 
and lam desirous to commune with 
their chaplain.”—Her mother, whose 
imagination was alive to all super- 
natural things, listened with awe and 
astonishment to this intimation, but 
did not forget to ask why her daughter 
preferred a clergyman wholly unknown 
toher. She repeated her former words, 
only enforcing them with these—* In 
two hours it may be too late.”—Human 
nature, always aspiring to something 
greater than itself, finds a kind of love- 
liness in mystery. Dame Lambert was 
touched and elevated rather than alarm- 
ed. She despatched her only man- 
servant for the chaplain of Karl Rome- 
vile, whose more modern residence was 
not distant, and they returned together 
before midnight. Margaret received 
the clergyman alone in her chamber, 
where they held a long and secret con- 
ference; after which he obeyed her 
mother’s request for an interview. He 
looked pale, evidently agitated, and, 
after several attempts to evade the 
anxious enquiries addressed to him, 
replied, in a very grave tone—“I am 
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not certain, madam, whether I ought 
to discredit all the extraordinary things 
I have heard to-night, or impute them 
to that heat of fancy which is either the 
cause or effect of pretended divinations. 
Your daughter has confessed to ine the 
particulars of a certain ceremony, by 
which, on St. Mark’s eve, the ignorant 
women of this district hope to acquire 
information from ash-leaves of a peculiar 
shape, or the ivy-leaf plucked witha 
strange carol. She has been shewn, it 
seems, the ancient picture of Rosamond 
de Clifford in this castle, and told the 
prophecy which hints, that when as 
much beauty is found in any living 
inhabitant, another mistress will appear 
init. Itecannot be denied that Mar- 
garet Lambert most nearly resembles 
the charming countenance of fair Rosa- 
mond, and with such inferences and ex- 
pectations she probably fell asleep. Her 
dream was strikingly circumstantial. 
She imagined herself led by the cele- 
brated phantom cf Lady Ann Pem- 
broke, my patron’s noble ancestor, into 
the gallery of pictures, where she saw 
herself in the ancient garments of fair 
Rosamond, and alterwards laid in the 
stone coffin of Sir John Wardell, whose 
loyalty and courage in the cause of 
Charles the Martyr lost him his estates. 
Pardon me if I think the rest of your 
daughter’s narrative only a continua- 
tion of herdream. She tells me that 
her curiosity, excited by this myste- 
rious representation of her fate, induced 
her to procure a dog, a coat, and a staff, 
not unlike old Ozias’s, and to keep 
herself the vigil of St. Mark. She ob- 
tained the keys of the church from his 
wife, seated herself near the porch, and 
saw three men enter with a sack, which 
they carried towards the chancel, and 
raising the entrance-stone of De Rome- 
vile’s vault, descended with it. She 
had, or dreamed that she had, courage 
enough to wait their departure, after 
which one of the keys lent to her by 
the sexton’s wife admitted her into the 
cemetery. There the lantern which 
she had concealed under her cloak dis- 
covered traces of men’s feet about the 
stone coffin inscribed with the name of 
our unfortunate Royalist. She saw 
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kind of cavern crowded with beings of 
no human shape, but of what descrip- 
tion I can by no means persuade hier to 
confess, and it seems as ifshe dared not 
devise a name forthem. The coffin lid 
was imperfectly placed, and she dis- 
cerned beneath it a sack whose sha 

indicated that it contained a human 
body. She had courage enovgh to 
look farther, aud saw a large crevice in 
another receptacle of the dead which 
seemed to have been disturbed. It 
was filled with plate, jewels, and old 
coin, from which she only ventured to 
select one small gold ring, as a token of 
the reality of her adventure. She has 
shewn itto me, Itis a marriage-ring, 
but certainly bears the initials of the 
Romevile family, and a very ancient 
motto. It is possible, however, to have 
obtained such a ring by an occurrence 
which I forbear to name, though F 
think myself justified in suspecting it. 
Any thing, in short, is more possible or 
probable than a scene so romantic ; and 
I recommend the most profound secresp 
respecting what appears to me only the 
creation of a mind distracted by its own 
fervour.”— Whatever might be the wis- 
dom of this advice, it was accepted, 
and Margaret saw her communication 
unnoticed. She sunk into more eccen- 
tric musings, often absented herself for 
an hour, an evening, or a whole day; 
and though it was certain that she never 
quitted her apartment, she told strange 
and circumstantial tales of the rich 
scenes and beautiful beings she had 
visited. By degrees she accustomed 
herself to hoard food and tapers in @ 
cabinet or oratory, in which she lived 
secluded so often, that her absence 
ceased to alarm. On the fourth anni- 
versary of St. Mark’s vigil, Walter's 
anxiety determined him to break open 
the door of his daughter’s mysterious 
retreat, but he found it empty. ‘T'wenty- 
four hours had elapsed since he had 
seen her, and his terror became inex- 
pressible. It was increased by a sum- 
mons requiring him to come instantly 
to his patron’s residence. He went 
almost maddened with agony for his 
daughter’s fate, and his surprise cannot 
be expressed in words when he found 
Earl Romevile seated in his saloon 
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with Margaret at his right hand. The 
first thought that glanced across the 
father’s mind, was a vague hope that 
the beautiful semblance of Rosamond 
de Clifford had been elevated to the 
rank obscurely prophecied. He was 
confirmed in this pleasant expectation 
when his daughter threw kerself at his 
feet, and eutreated pardon for her dis- 
simulation; and he stood doubtful 
whether to feel ennobled or humbled, 
till his patron said, “1 owe much, 
Lambert, to your long fidelity, and 
more to your daughter’s courage. Your 
own obligation to her is still greater, 
but I hope to repay both. Notwith- 
standing your zealous care, a desperate 
knot of adventurers have established 
their rendezvous for stolen cattle under 
my castle. Their leader recommended 
himself to your eldest daughter’s favour 
but her courage failed her three times 
when the plan of their elopement was 
contrived. Even your Pearl appears to 
have had some blemish of superstitious 
credulity, since she concealed herself in 
the sexton’s chair on St. Mark’s eve to 
know her fate. It was sufficiently pun- 
ished. The persons whose midnight 
visit she detected, discovered her in 
the church, and bound her secresy by 
a frightful oath, and a threat of expos- 
ing the murder committed by her father. 
The body of her sister’s lover lay in the 
cemetery ; and this extraordinary girl, 
equally reluctant to hazard the life of 
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her parent or the fair fame of her sister 
by violating her oath, devised a tale to 
awaken my chaplain’s curiosity. It 
failed ; and after contriving to deiude 
the spies that watched her, by affected 
seclusion, she came hither alone, on 
foot and at midnight, to confess the 
whole to me, and beseech my protec- 
tion for you both. I have sent trusty 
messengers to search the vault, and they 
have found, as she asserted, a dead rob- 
ber in one of my ancestor’s coffius : and 
another filied with the plate and jewels 
which were stolen from me some years 
ago, These, or at least their amount, 
I design for her dowry; and if old 
Ozias renews his vigil on this eve of St, 
Mark, he will probably see the spectres 
of all the robbers on their way to the 
gallows.” 

“ Truly,” said the Provost, laughing, 
when the Lady of Dent had fiaished 
her tale, “the gallant Lord of Rome- 
vile did well to set his pearl in gold; 
but I expected to have seen his ances- 
tor’s nuptial ring employed to a better 
purpose. As usual, sister, all the mis- 
chiefin your story resulted from women; 
and J have always thought the influence 
of superstition, and of Kve’s daughters 
very much alike. Fools deny it openly, 
but wise men hardly escape from it.” 


V. 


[* The Glen of Green Spirits,” which should have 
preceded “ The Eve of St. Mark’s,” was accidental- 
ly mislaid. It will be given in our next.]} 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, 1319. 


oe dock-yard nearest to Chat- 
ham, besides those I have already 
mentioned, is that of Portsmouth. 
This is the most extensive of all, and 
the one which presents the finest edifi- 
cesand the greatest developement of 
labours. The buildings are numerous, 
and ingeniously disposed. Above the 
level of their base a reservoir has been 
dug, so vast as to contain all the water 
that environs a ship when itis introdu- 
ced intodock. By this means the 
workmen instantly lay the ship high and 
dry,and begin to careen her; while 





they pump out at leisure the water that 
has been let into the reservoir, The 
water is raised by a chain of large buck- 
ets, and the pump is moved by a steam- 
engine. General Bentham, to whom 
the navy is indebted for several essen- 
tial improvements, directed the con- 
struction of the floating basin, the docks 
which enter it, and the reservoir which 
receives the water. The yard of Ports- 
mouth is, in many respects, the general 
manufactory for the other naval estab- 
lishments. Here are made a great 
number of articles of a unique kind, for 
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distribution at all the points where they 
are required. 

The manufacture of ships’ blocks is 
the most interesting of the grand works 
carried on at Portsmouth. This, with 
all the machinery employed in it, is the 
invention of a Frenchman, whose name 
I have already often mentioned. When 
reflecting on the great services he has 
rendered during the late war, to the 
people who were then our most mortal 
enemy, perhaps some indignant French- 
man may regret that he did not devote 
his talents to the defence and glory of 
his own country. But without speak- 
ing of the misfortunes which forced so 
many friends of their country to flee 
from it, in order to save their lives, and 
by which they were detained in a for- 
eign land long after the danger had 
ceased in their owo, have we aright 
to reproach them for the exercise of 
their talents in other countries, when 
those talents may be said to have been 
born and nurtured in them ? Two Aus- 
trian Archdukes, and the Emperor of 
Russia, have visited Great Britain since 
1814, They made the most seductive 
offers to Mr. Brunel, to induce him to 
transfer his industry and experience to 
their states ; but he refused them. Since 
1814, however, he has twice offered to 
devote his talents to France, and twice 
has France refused the offer ! 

With respect to the machines of this 
artist, those which he employs for mak- 
ing blocks are all moved by the con- 
stant and imperceptible action of 
steam, combined with the intermit- 
tent operations of a workman. ‘These 
machines, which are of copper aod 
iron, occupy but little space, and are 
independent of each other: there is a 
great variety of them. They are des- 
cribed at length in Rees’ Cyclopedia, 

The school for youths intended for 
the navy is. situated within the yard at 
Portsmouth. In fine seasons the pu- 
pils have a sloop for exercises, in which 
they embark on certain days to learn 
nautical maneeuvring. Near this school 
is built a handsome pavilion, where 
they are about to establish the new 
school of engineers and builders. It 
will be with difficulty believed that, in 
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certain respects, the English do not 
blush to avow their inferiority, when it 
is clearly demonsirated to them. For, 
several years they have complained 
loudly, and perhaps with some exagger- 
ation, that their ship-builders are tar be- 
hind the French engineers, in point of 
theoretical knowledge. ‘These com- 
plaints have been heard even in the 
parliament of England ; and it is in 
consequence ol the report of a commit- 
tee of that grand legislative body that 
the school for nautigal works has been 
established at Portsmouth. I am con- 
vinced that in a tew years Great Brit- 
ain will derive unexpected advantages 
from this institution, 

At Gosport, a sort of suburh to 
Portsmouth, situated on the south side 
of the entrance to the harbour, there is 
a fine private naval school, conducted 
by Dr. Burney. This learned profese 
sor has lately published a new edition 
of Fulconer’s Marine Dictionary : and 
I have found in it a vast deai of inter- 
esting matter on the most receut pro- 
gress of the art in England. 

The victualling establishment at 
Portsmouth isona plan proportioned 
to the greatness of the port, and the ac- 
tivity of the armaments during wer, 
In the last war it was from Portsmouth 
that sailed most of the convoys destined 
for grand expeditions and long cruizes, 
From thence also proceeded the troops, 
the ammunition, and provisions for 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal. 

The park of artillery at Portsmouth 
is, next tothe central establishment at 
W ovlwich, the most extensive, the best 
built, and the most abundant in every 
warlike article, as well of artillery as of 
military engineering. Here all trans- 
portable objects are ranged in such or- 
der, and kept in such quantities in ca- 
ses, barrels, &c. that in twenty four 
hours they can deliver and put on board 
all the materials for a great expedition. 
This prodigy was repeated more than 
once during the last war. 

IT was at Portsmouth when Admiral 
Lord Exmouth returned from his short 
but brilliant expedition to Algiers. I 
visited the two ships of his squadron 
which had borne the greatest share in 
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the combat, the frigate Leander, mount- 
ing sixty guns and carrunades, and the 
Queen Charlotte, a three-decker. I 
could not behold, without admiration, 
the austere simplicity of the Admiral’s 
cabin, a piace in which nothing ‘was 
made for show, but where every thing, 
without exception, could be displaced, 
folded up and carried away the moment 
the signal is given to prepare for action ; 
in short, the best cabins were furnished 
with port holes, like the rest of the bat- 
teries. From this ® may be supposed, 
that the lodgings of the captains and of- 
ficers of the fleet are neither sumptuous 
nor so disposed as to diminish the mil- 
itary powers of the ship; and neverthe- 
less the English ships contain whatever 
can render the existence of seamen sup- 
portable and agreeable. 

The last thing that remains for me to 
speak of at Portsmouth is the naval 
hospital at Haslar, It is the largest of 
all the establishments about the arsenal. 
Yet, with respect to the general arrange- 
ments and the salubrity that must result 
from them, I confess, that I prefer the 
hospital at Plymouth. Nine pavilions, 
equal in size, and occupying three sides 
of an immense rectangular square, con- 
tain the wards of the hospital last men- 
tioned. A portico of granite columns, 
extends along the three sides in front of 
the buildings, and in the space which 
separates these insulated edifices, are 
other buildings, smaller, but similar, and 
ranged likewise behind the portico. 
These are the residences of all the offi- 
cers necessary for attending on the sick. 
An edifice at a short distance from this 
vast groupe, contains warm and vapour 
baths for their use. The laundries and 
drying grounds of the establishment, 
are, also, worthy of notice. 

When Howard, that illustrious friend 
of humanity, first visited the prisons and 
hospitals of England, he had to give a 
disgusting picture of the miserable state 
in which he found most of those estab- 
lishments ;_ but he had little, except 
praise, to bestow on the hospital at 
Portsmouth, and particularly on that of 
Plymouth. Thus, the navy took prece- 
dence of the rest of society, in the means 
of assistance and relief, invented by the 


most benevolent of the arts, that of eur 
ing diseases, 

The dock-yard of Plymouth is only 
of a secondary rank, in point of extent 
and regular operations. Nevertheless, 
in no establishment of this kind has art 
done more to overcome nature. It has 
been necessary, in order to be less 
straitened for room, to blow up part of 
along hill of marble, the natural de- 
clivity of which extended as far as the 
edge of thesea. This work has been 
continued with a perseverance beyond 
example, for a period of more than fifty 
years, 

Plymouth contains the greatest docks 
for ship-building in the kingdom. It is 
here that they are obliged to send for 
repairs the largest three-deckers, which 
could not enter the docks at Ports- 
mouth ; though, at the last mentioned 
port, they are now constructing a dock 
as spacious as those at Plymouth. 

. The new rope manufactory at Ply- 
mouth has its stairs, floors, &c. of iron. 

The rope-works in England are still 
very backward in point of machinery ; 
but the manner of spinning and tarring 
the ropes appears to me to be worthy of 
imitation. 

Nature appeats to have done every 
thing for the port and road of Plymouth, 
The harbour, in which all the disman- 
tled ships are laid up, is a naturai basin, 
of which the narrow entrance ensures 
the tranquillity of the water, and which, 
in a length of three or four miles and a 
considerable breadth, contains sufficient 
water forships of war of every rate. 
The road of Plymouth, which is near- 
ly three miles wide at its mouth, makes 
its way nearly to the same extent, be- 
tween two promontories, which, with 
the hills of Plymouth and Plymouth- 
dock, secure it against all winds, except 
those from the offing. To arrest the 
violence of the sea, when these winds 
prevail, they are constructing a Break- 
water, of enormous blocks of granite.* 
Mr. Rennie, who is employed on this 
undertaking, has profited by all the ex- 


perience which we have acquired at 





* We propose giving a translation of M. 
Dupin’s account of this most important 
and stupendous work in a future number. 
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Cherbourg ; and as local circumstances 
were much more in his favour, than 
they were in that of our engineers, he 
has obtained results more satisfactory 
for the safety of the road. 

Since I wrote my work on the ports 
of England, Mr. John Barrow, a well 
known literary character, and the se- 
cond secretary of the Admiralty, has 
published a description of the same 
works in the Supplement of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, a publication to 
which the most celebrated writers in 
Great Britain have contributed. The 
observations of Mr. Barrow are ex- 
tremely interesting, and though it may 
well be supposed that he had sources of 
information, of which [ could not avail 
myself, the similarity of his descrip- 
tions enables me to pique myself on the 
fidelity of mine. 

There is another maritime establish- 
ment, which though yet in its infancy, 
will, at some future time, become one of 
the most important in England : it is 
that of Milford Haven. The bay or 
harbour of Milford is a natural basin, 
much more extensive than that of Ply- 
mouth, and better sheltered on all sides 
by hills. It is situated towards the 
western and southern points of the 
Welsh coast. This port is intended 
only for the building of new ships ; they 
can build there twelve ships at a time, 
and furnish all the necessary materials 
which such a project requires. ‘The 
first naval works undertaken at Milford 
were superintended by a French engi- 
neer, much esteemed in England, M. 
Barailler, senior. 

Such are the establishments of the 
British royal nayy. On visiting them, 
I was particularly struck with the order 
which prevails inevery department, as 
well as with the silent activity which 
animates all the individuals employed. 
Every where are visible the effects of 
economy ; but it is a RATIONAL econo- 
my, which sees the necessity of sacrifi- 
cing almost prodigally, in order that 
the fruit of its disbursements may be 
subsequently reaped! Nevertheless, 
such perfection is not the result of a 
great number of years. Itcan only be 
dated from the beginning of the last 
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war. It was inthe midst of danger, 
and during the embarrassment of a con- 
vulsive activity, that strong minds knew 
how to vanquish all obstacles, to tr- 
umph over prejudices, and to give rise 
to an order of things, which might be 
supposed to be the result of long and 
peaceable meditations. ‘This example 
must shew us, how sbort a time suffi- 
ces for men in power to effect prodigies, 
when power is thrown, by the 
course of events, into the possession of 
men of superior minds. 

The ports of commerce cannot inspire 
the same interest as the grand naval es- 
tablishments. The ships builtin them 
are neither of the same size, nor have 
the proprietors the same means. But 
they are not, on this account, less wor- 
thy of consideration, _It is in the ports 
of commerce that are formed the first 
elements of maritime power ; it is there 
that the state finds, in time of necessity, 
sailors, workmen, and naval stores of all 
kinds. The strength of military ports 
is uniformly expensive ; that of the ports 
of commerce essentially productive. 
In short, in Great Britain, these latter 
ports are particularly worthy of being 
studied, because they are indebted for 
their prosperity to nothing but the per- 
severance, boldness, and activity of the 
inhabitants, Jealous to excess of their 
independence, it would only be neces- 
sary for the government to wish to in- 
terfere in the administration or direc- 
tion of any mercantile enterprize or 
construction, to induce all the individu- 
als concerned to pour out their funds on 
the instant. 

Bristol and Liverpool, next to Lon- 
don, are the two greatest mercantile 
ports in England. They are situated 
on the western coast. Bristol is shel- 
tered by the land, at the confluence of 
the river Avon, and the little river 
Froom, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the former, and ships ascend 
to and leave the city at the flux and eb- 
bing of the tide. 

Near the confluence of the Froom 
and the Avon there have been excava- 
ted two large deep and wide basins, 
where flood-gates retain the tides up to 
high water-mark. To facilitate the 
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habitual current of the Avon a canal 
has been dug, which takes its rise above 
the basins, and rejoins the ancient bed 
of the river below them. This under- 
taking was accomplished between 1805 
and 1809. Below the two large ba- 
sins is a very spacious dock, where ves- 
sels are introduced to unload, if they 
draw too much water to enter them, or 
completed in their lading if they have 
taken in as much as they can carry in 
the former depth of water. 

I was witness to the cleansing out of 
this dock, an operation which was exe- 
cuted with as much rapidity as economy. 

Twelve stone bridges and four wood- 
en ones are thrown over the basins and 
currents of water which traverse Bris- 
tol. On the canals, and along the quays 
are draw-bridges and iron rail-ways, of 
remarkable strength. Numerous dry 
and wet docks and slips for shipbuild- 
ing are formed along the banks. _Bris- 
tol also contains a crowd of different 
manufactories. Aon individual of that 
city, Mr. Wellington, has invented a 
very simple mode of covering buildings 
with removable plates of wrought iron. 
I saw one of the buildings at Woolwich 
which was covered with this kind of roof. 

Liverpool, the trade of which is of 
much |fater date than that of Bristol, 
has risen much higher in riches and in- 
dustry, and has possessed itself of the 
greatest part of the commerce of that 
rival town. No where has prosperity 
shown itself in a more astonishing man- 
ner. Only about a hundred years ago 
the trade of Liverpool was estimated at 
not more than the forty-second part of 
that of all England. ‘Thistown row 
enjoys about asixth part. It has there- 
fore prospered in the proportion of se- 
ven times more than the mass of a 
people who astonish us by the extent 
and rapidity of their general progress. 

If we seek for the causes of this un- 
exampled increase, we shall find them 
in the situation of Liverpool, at the 
mouths of innumerable canals, which 
pas through the most industrious and 
active manufacturing districts in Eng- 
land. Hence, on bringing their pro- 
ducts to Liverpool, the manufacturers 
take back the raw materials which are 
jmported., 
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It was at Liverpool that the first wet 
dock in Great Britain was built for 
merchant ships, At present its docks 
cover a superficies of more than 
200,000 square yards. But the finest 
and most spacious of these docks are ei- 
ther on the point of completion or are. 
still building. The extreme distress in 
England in 1816 did not prevent these 
labours from going on : they were even 
pursued with new vigour by the aid of 
the loan of halfa million for the employ- 
ment of the poor in the winter of 1816 
—I1817. 

[ examined all these grand and nu- 
merous works, and was astonished at 
the progress which art has made in this 
country. My attention has since been 
engaged in pointing out in what the dif- 
ference consists between these works 
and those of the same kind in France.* 

London, 1818. 








* Wehave thus presented our readers with 
a specimen of tke interesting remarks of M. 
Dupin. In his second journey he visited 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Dundee, the Bell 
Rock, Aberdeen, Peterhead, Inverness, the 
Caledonian Canal, Glasgow, and Paisley. 
Then he crossed over to Jreland, and visited 
Belfast and Dublin. On his return from 
thence he visited Wales. His observations 
are usually acute and correct, and his strictures 
generally candid. So seldom, indeed, has he 
infringed upon the rules of liberality and fair- 
ness in his animadversions, that we are exceed- 
ingly astonished to find in a report on M. Du- 
pin’s enquiries in Great Britain, laid before 
the Institute of France by M. M Laplace, 
Rosily, and Sané,a passuge which, that we 
may not misrepresent it, we shatl quote in its 
original language :---‘* M. Dupin est le pre- 
miere ingenieyr francais a qui le gouvernement 
anglais ait permis de visiter ses arsenaux mar- 
itimes ; mais, suivant la police invariable de. 
ces arsenaux, ila toujours été gardé 4 vue 
par un constable pendant le temps de ses vi- 
sites ; il ne lui était pas permis de prendre 
sur les lieux ni plans ni eroquis, et on lyi sig- 
nifia qu’il ne pouvait meme prendre une 
simple note. I! a donc fallu que M. Dupin 
decrivit de memoire tous les ¢difices, toutes 
les machines, and tous les travaux.” Of whom 
the learned reporters could recetve this singu- 
lar information we cannot imagine. M. Dupin 
is, we hope, incapable of so misinforming them. 
We happen to know, and we conceive it right 
our readers should know also, that the state- 
ment is positively erroneous. M. Dupin had 
letters of admission to the several public estab- 
lishments from the Boards of Ordnance and 
Admiralty, and in consequence had every fa- 
cility given him. Thus in Weolwich dock- 
yard he was not attended by the ** constable,” 
but by Mr. Hookey, and by Mr. Barlow, ef the 
Royal Military Academy ; both of whom he 
mentions in his volume. Nor was he at- 
tended by cither soldier on duty, or by “ con- 
stable” when he twice inspected the Royal Ar- 
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No, XVIII. 
WANT OF MIND. 


Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendless grown, 

Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone ; 

Worn out in public, weary every eye, 

Nor leave one sigh behind them when they ss 
ope, 


Idem. 

HAPPENED to be on a visit to a 
certain Duke, where I met with an 
old maid of sixty, The weather was 
very rainy, and the company at the Cas- 
tle were thus disposed of :—In spite of 
the inclemency of the season, his Grace 
and the young men of the party, went 
to encounter the inconveniences and the 
dangers of the chace. The Duchess, 
who is a pattern of piety, ordered her 
umbrella and garden chair, and went 
her round of charity, to pay her pen- 
sioners, to examine the scholars at her 
schoo), to inspect a little manufactory of 
her institution, and finally, to visit the 
sick. Ihad the refusal of a horse, a 
gun, and a fishing rod; but the library 
being a most valuable one, I preferred 
profiting by the opportunity which of- 
fered of glancing over many rare works, 
The aged Spinster was invited to ac- 
company Her Grace in her morning 
round; but she observed, that she ab- 
horred hospitals and schools—in the 
former there might be infection, in the 
latter what was to be seen but a parcel 
of stupid brats ?—a pretty amusement, 
indeed, to be stunned with AB, ab, and 
BA, ba! Then she hated to see scenes 
of distress—they made her low spirited. 
She was therefore told that she might 
either spend her morning in the library, 
senal; but by Colonels Mudge, Miller, and 
Griffiths, and by Dr. Gregory. He took 
drawings and notes ad libitum, almost always 
having his sketch-book in his hand: and after 
his return to Dunkirk, he wrote for farther 
information, and drawings to scale of certain 
apparatus, to gentlemen of Woolwich ; who, 
as we know from unquestionable authority, 
complied with his request. Whether courtesy 
required that they should be thus free in their 
communications we do not here enquire; but 
we must a firm that courtesy and honour on the 
part of M. Dupix require that he contradict 


openly, as soon as possible, the assertions of his 
encomiastic reporters. 


Now leave complaining, and begin your tea. 





or in the music room, if the young la- 
dies’ practising could be an amusement. 
These two propositions she likewise re- 
jected ; for she never read, and she dis- 
liked music. Whilst J was in the libra- 
ry, | heard her go up and down stairs a 
dozen times, and as often open the front 
door to see if it had cleared up. She 
then came into the library, and looked 
at a portfolio of caricatures ; and eyeing 
me angrily, said, What a book-worm 
you are! I should think that a game of 
piquet would be just as amusing. I 
did not take the hint. She then yawn- 
ed immoderately, went out, and slam- 
med the door. 

She next amused herself for five 
minutes in catching flies at the window, 
sighed profoundly, and went up to her 
room. ‘There she lay on the bed for 
an hour, and then rose again. The 
rain increased, and she grew nervous in 
the extreme. She sent a footman to 
the village in the neighbourhood, for a 
number of novels, although she did not 
like reading; but she was driven to de- 
spair. Itso happened however, that 
she had skimmed all these books before, 
and she threw them down in a rage. 
She now played with the monkey, and 
grew hysterical. She took some ether, 
next some brandy. She then rung 
the bell, sent for me, and when I came 
into the room I found her in a flood of 
tears. Shetold me thatthe depression 
of her spirits was excessive, and that she 
felt as if her heart would break. I now 
proposed cards ; but she was tooill. A 
neighbouring apothecary was sent for, 
who gave her some nervous medicine. 
By this time the family returned, the 
paroxysm passed, the Madeira at dinner 
revived her, and cards amused her du- 
ring the evening. 

I was anxious to find out whether 
she had any distress on her mind; 
whether her constitution was so injured 
as to render her an object of pity; 
whether any family calamity affected 
her, or whether her circumstances were 
impaired. I was informed on the con- 
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trary,that she had seven hundred per an- 
num,and lived almost all the year round 
on her friends; that she had no one to 
support but her own maid, that she nev- 
er gave in charity, and that she was self- 
ish in the extreme ; took regular exer- 
cise, and enjoyed good health, except 
when low spirits seized her. She pas- 
sed a great portion of her time at cards, 
and was never seen to take up a needle 
ora book, but occasionally made her 
maid read a novel to her, or rather skim 
it. She was very fond of public places, 
and could not endure retirement. So 
great was her ignorance, that she asked 
me if Iceland was not in America, and 
inquired if the Pacific Ocean bore that 
name in time of war. 

This want of mind, or rather this 
want of mental cultivation, is pitiable 
even in youth; in advanced years it is 
contemptible. If any thing can render 
old age dishonourable, it is ignorance 
or vice; the one creates disgust, the 
Other inspires hatred. ‘To see an old fe- 
male doll bepatched and beplastered 
with paint, with false teeth and false 
hair, with pencilled or other fictitious 
eyebrows, is a sorry sight. Nor is the 
aged libertine, with flaxen wig and 
charcoal eyebrows, laced and imprison- 
ed in acravat, in order to puff out the 
furrows on his cheek, a less despicable 
object. When the former can converse 
on nothing but scandal or fashion, and 
when the latter knows nothing buta 
trick or two at cards, or has got the 
Court Kalendar by heart, but is ignor- 
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ant of all science and literature, he is 
too silly for the society of children, 
When again his conversation is immoral 
and obscene, he is too much below 
notice for the lowest of his species, and 
should herd with the base, the igaorant, 
and the depraved alone; kuowledge 
being the natural result of experience,and 
virtue being the very best quality of age. 
Ere I close this essay, I cannot help 
observing that his Grace and the party 
returned wet through, and very much 
disappointed at the hunt being spoied. 
Their whole conversation turned 
upen the brute creation, horses, dogs, 
deer, and foxes, They drank plenti- 
fully, and went late to bed. The Duke 
was then upwards of sixty. One of 
the party boasted, that at seventy-two 
he was as keen a sportsman as ever, and 
never missed a hunting day ; that in the 
summer he passed six hours on horse- 
back, as many at table, and slept, as he 
called it, round ; that is to say, he slept 
away one half his life, and rode and 
drank away the other. ‘This accounted 
for the turn which conversation took. 
Indeed what rational ideas could be 
looked for froma man who was asleep 
or drunk three-fourths of his time, and 
on horseback the other quarter part. 
The Duke doubtless accommodated his 
discourse to this aged sportsman. For 
my part, I regretted the great loss of 
time, and that so little intellect should 
reign at so hospitable a feast as to render 

it quite irksome to 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 














From the Literary Gazette. 


MEMOIRS OF THE FiRST THIRTY-TWO YEARS OF THE LIFE OF 


JAMES HARDY VAUX, 


A SWINDLER AND PICKPOCKET 5; WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


FTER the introduction of this re- 
+ spectable Author to our readers, in 
our last Number, we abridged the story 
of his birth, parentage, education, and 
exploits, down to the period at which 
he was committed to take his trial for 
the robbery of Messrs. Giffard and Co, 
He had, and thought himself very for- 
tunate in having, thirty pounds about 
him, of the plunder for which he was 


CONTINUED FROM P. 110. 


brought into this wretched situation ; 
and he thus nazvely describes his first 
Incarceration :— 


It was about the middle of April when I 
was taken up, and this being what is termed 
long vacation, [ had nearly seven weeks to 
lie in jail, before the sessions came on. This 
time I passed in the most agreeable manner 
I could, reading sometimes books and news- 
papers, at others, smoking, drinking, and 
conversing with my fellow-prisoners ; having 
ail plenty of money, we formed.a pretty re- 


von. 5.] 


spectable mess, and lived on the most sociable 
terms. Our society was increased b 1 
new chums before the sessions, an ao teen 
persons were some degrees above the com- 
mon class of thieves, | found much satisfac- 
tion in their conversation. There were in- 
deed among them some of the first characters 
upon the town, leading men in the various 
branches of prigging* they professed ; both 
toby-gills,t buz-gloaks,f cracksmen,§ &c. 
but from their good address and respectable 
appearance, nobody would suspect their real 
vocation. As for the unfortunate prisoners 
who had no money to pay for indulgence, 
they were confined in a large yard, called the 
cominon side, where they were indeed ex- 
posed to *“‘variety of wretchedness.” The 
part I inhabited was termed “ between 
gates,” being that space which is between 
the outer-gate of the prison, and the gate 
leading to the common-side. 

My knowledge of life, as it is termed by 
the knavish part of mankind, and my ac- 
quamtance with family people,|} every day 
increased ; but, as all who heard my case 
concurred with myself in opinion, that I had 
no chance of escaping conviction, FE did not 
form any intimacy, or devise any plans be- 
yond the present moment, concluding that T 
should, at least be confined for two years, if 
not transported for seven, 

A week he‘ore the Old Bailey session, the 
yrisoners were as usual removed to Newgate; 

ut to my surprise, | was not included in their 
number ; and I found that my offence beia 
considered a misdemeancur, I was to be trie 
at the Quarter Sessions held at Hick’s-hall. 


To make short of this affair, he was 
acquitted for want of evidence. Soon 
after, when looking about for means of 
subsistence, he meets with one of his 
New-Prison associates, whom he calls 
Bromley, and who carries him to the 
White Swan, near Temple Bar, Under 
the tuition of the gracious society of this 
tavern, he takes to the trade of picking 
pockets, and soon becomes an able 
practitioner. The White Swan and 
its company, with other unworthy mat- 
ters worthy of being known, are treated 
of in our annexed extract. 


It was no sooner dark and the candles 
lighted, than the room began to fill apace, 
and my friend Bromley gave me a descrip- 
tion of each person as he entered, explaining 
the various branches of prigging, &c. in 
which they excelled, as well as their good or 
bad dispositions towards each other. TI re- 
cognised among them several faces which I 
remembered to have seen at different public 
places, and even at cotfee-houses and ordina- 
ries, where they intermixed with the best 
company, and were treated with every 
respect. 

From this time Bromley and myself be- 
came inseparable. This young man was the 
* Thieving. i i . 
Ba ing. _ t Mighingren. ¢ Pickpockets. | 

Persons living by fraud and deprecation. 
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son of a ctable master-tailor, and was 
himself bred to the same trade. Havi 
formed bad connexions (the usual root of 
evil,) he had quitted his father’s house about 
a year before I first knew him, and associa- 
ting with * family people,” had since sup- 
ported himself by depredation ; he was two 
years older than myself, and his father con- 
sidering him irreclaimable, had long since 
given him up. 

For a few weeks we continued to go out* 
with one or other of the gentlemen frequent- 
ing the Swan ; and after [had made the first 
essay I became pretty expertin the ari of 
buzzing. Our success was various, but we 
managed to live well, and I, for my part, soon 
acquired a good stock of clothes, books, and 
other comforts, as they were considered by 
me. As for Bromley, he was not so good a 
manager, an’ when absent from me, he led 
a very irregular life, lavishing his money 
without discrimination on the most unworthy 
objects, without taking any thought for the 
morrow, so that though our gains were equal 
I became every day richer, while he wassel- 
dom master of a guinea beforehand. By de- 
grees we detached ourselves from the society 
of those veteran prigst with whom we had 
first associated, and not confining our opera- 
tions to one branch of depredation, we had 
recourse to various methods of getting money. 
It would be tedious. to particularize every 
species of fraud and robbery which we prac- 
tised in the short space of three months, at 
the end of which period it will be seen that 
the hand of justice arrested our further pro- 
gress ; and it is hardly credible (bat such is 
the fact), that during this our limited career, 
we exercised alternately the following na- 
nerous modes of depredation ; which, lest the 
reader should be unprovided with a cant dic- 
tionary, I shall briefly explain in succession: 
viz. buzzing(!), dragging(2), sneaking (3), 
hoisting(4), pinehing(©), smasbing(6), jamp- 
ing(7), spanking(8), and starring (9); to- 
gether with the kidrig (10), the letter-rack- 
et(1l), the order-racket(12), and the snuff+ 
racket(13). 





* To goa thieving. 

+ Thieves. 

(1) Picking pockets in general. 

(2) Robbing carts or carriages of bales, trunks,Xe. 

(3) Entering a house or shop, unobserved, and 
stealing whatever is most come-at-able, 

(4) Shop-lifting. 

(5) Secreting small trinkets of value in a shop, 
while pretending to select and purchase something. 

(6) Uttering counterfeit money, or forged bank- 
notes. 

(7) Gettin® in at the lower windows of private 
houses, and robbing the apartments of plate or other 
portable goods. 

(3) Breaking a shop-window at night, having first 
tied the door to prevent a pursuit, then snatching at 
any articles of value within reach. , 

(9) Cutting a hole in a pane of glass, without 
noise, in order to rob the wantin of something be- 
fore determined on. 

(10) Defrauding errand boys, or porters, of their 
load, by faise pretences of various kin 

(11) Obtaining money from charitable persons, by 
some fictitious statement of distress. 

(12) Obtaining goods from a tradesman by false 
pretences, or by a forged orderin writing, 

(13) Throwing snuffin the eyes ofa shopkeeper, 
and then running off with such money or valuable 
property as may lie within reach. 
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In these various exploits we were some- 
times assisted by a third person ; and at oth- 
ers, though very rarely, we formed part of a 
numerous gang ; but in general we acted by 
ourselves, and, considering our youth and 
inexperience, evinced a good deal of dex- 
terity. 


In August 1800, dur hero was, with 
his friend Bromley, apprehended for 
stealing a handkerchief, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. Of this crime he solemnly avers 
that he was innocent. In May 1801, 
after an almost fatal attack of the gaol 
fever, his father, mother, and sisters 
took a final leave of him, and he was 
removed to Gravesend, and put on 
board the Minorca transport, which 
Jay there with the Canada and Nile, 
bound to Port Jackson. We dare say 
it will be new to the majority of our 
readers to learn how persons in this sit- 
uation are treated; and as the sub- 
ject has just been raised in the House 
of Commons it acquires greater impor- 
tance. 


Having entered the ship, we were all in- 
discriminately stripped (according to indis- 
pensable custom,)and were saluted with sev- 
eral buckets of salt-water, thrown over our 
heads by a boatswain’s-mate. After under- 
going this watery ordeal, we were compelled 
to put on a suit of slop-clothing. Our own 
apparel, though good in kind, being thrown 
overboard. We were then double-ironed, 
and put between decks, where we selected 
such births, for sleeping, &c. as each thought 
most eligible. The nextday, we received on 
board forty-six more prisoners, from the 
Hulks at Woolwich, and the Canada fifty. 
The Nile also took on board one hundred 
women, from the different gavls in Great 
Britain, The three ships then sailed for 
Spithead, where, on our arrival, the Minorca 
and Canada had their numbers augmented, 
from the Hulks at Portsmouth, to one hun- 
dred men each. Every thing being now in 
readiness, we only waited for the convoy to 
assemble, with which we were to proceed to 
a certain latitode. 


Nothing of interest occurred till they 
came to an anchor, December 14, in 
Sydney cove, when the narrative thus 
proceeds :— : 


Among my fellow-prisoners, was a young 
man uamed Calvert, with whom I had be- 
come very intimate. In the course of our 
paseae, this person had shown me an open 
etter of recommendation to John Palmer, 

. then Commissary of New South Wales, 
which was from a friend of the latter gentle- 
man, and pleaded strongly in favour of the 
bearer. A few days before our arrival, it 
occurred to me, that a humble application in 
my own behalf to Mr. Palmer might have the 
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effect of obiaining for me some little distinc- 
tion, as I heard a most amiable character of 
him, and conceived my services might not be 
unacceptable in his public department. I 
therefore wrote a respectfal letter, which I 
consigned to the care of Captain Leith, who 
promised not only to deliver it himself, but to 
speak in my favour, both to Mr. Palmer and 
his Excellency the Governor. 

The second day after our arrival, several 
gentlemen came on board to muster and in- 
spect the prisoners; among the number was . 
Mr. Palmer himself, who, having received 
my letter, was pleased to tell me, in the 
kindest manner, that he had mentioned me 
to the Governor, and that I might according- 
ly expect a favourable appointment op my 
landing. The majority of the prisoners were 
sent up the country, the day after the mus- 
ter, to various kinds. of labour, but myself 
and a few others were detained on board un- 
til the 19th, on which day we landed at Syd- 
ney, and were immediately conducted to 
Government-House, in order to be severally 
exanined and disposed of by Governor King. 
We were called in succession for our audi- 
ence; and, when it came to my turn, I en- 
tered the room with a respectful bow to the 
gentlemen assembled ; for there were seated 
at a table several officers of the colony, be- 
sides his Excellency. 


The result of a whimsical examina- 
tion was his being sent as a clerk to Mr. 
Baker, a storekeeper at Hawkesbury, 
26 miles from Paramatta, whither he 
was carried in the passage boat. In this 
situation he behaved well for three years, 
and was in consequence promoted to a 
clerkship in the Secretary’s office at 
Sydney, which is attached to the Gov- 
ernment House. This eligible appoint- 
ment gave him a good house, a right to 
be victualled from the king’s stores, and 
was every way favourable to a repentant 
sinner, except that it brought a mind 
unfortified by morality or religion, into 
contact with dissipated and dissolute 
persons. In vice he speedily got the 
start of his fellow clerks, and, though 
frequently warned by Governor King, 
at length took to forging that gentle- 
man’s signature, by which he procured 
whatever he wanted ; and, pursuing 
other frauds, in which he was detected, 
the punishment of dismissal was not 
only inflicted, but the offender was 
double ironed, and put to the hardest 
labour, in common with the incorrigible 
characters composing what is called the 


jail gang. From Sydney, he was sent 


to Castle Hill, a situation of exile and 
labour, where he wrought at the roads, 
in hoeing, &c.; and got flogged for 
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stealing a forbidden visit to his quondam 
associates at Sydney. Again, however, 
the advantage of a decent education was 
felt, and his service was lightened, first 
to superintending the other convicts, 
then to assisting Mr. Marsden, the Ma- 
gistrate at Paramatta, in taking a muster 
of the inhabitants, and afterwards to 
acting as his ministerial clerk. Within 
a year of the expiry of his time, he was 
absoived by the Governor, who, re- 
turning home in the Buffalo, took Vaux 
with him to assist in writing up his 
journals, and copying his voluminous 
papers during the voyage. 

Having, however, offended Captain 
King, he was put on the ship’s books, 
and obliged to work as a common sai- 
lor ; but when theship arrived at Ports- 
mouth, he found means to desert, and 
got safely to London. What is bred 
in the bone, it is said, will not go out of 
the flesh. From town, Mr. Vaux did 
his grandfather and other relations in the 
country the honour of a visit, and, in 
returning, robbed the coach of a parcel 
containing 50/. On the fruits of this 
adventure he once more determined to 
to exchange his nefarious pursuits for 
the means of procuring an honest live- 
lihood. He is for a short time clerk to 
Mr. Belt, in the Crown office, but 
illustrates the fraternity of Lawyers subs, 
only to quit them for the profession of a 
corrector of the press, to Mr, Barnard 
of Snow-hill, at a salary of two guineas 
per week. While his money lasted, 
that is, for a few weeks, his resolution 
held tolerable steady; but the first 
temptation was too powerful for his 
nascent honesty. Meeting his old com- 
panions,be speedily gives up ail thoughts 
of servitude, and becomes “ a professed 
thief ;” he, with Bromley and others, 
“‘ walked out every evening in quest of 
money, without confining their pursuits 
to any particular branch, but embracing 
every opportunity that offered.” Build- 
ing, however, on his superior appear- 
ance and address, Mr. Vaux resolved to 
abandon this prigging association, and 
receiving Bromley only as an assistant, 
he commenced a separate and superior 
career, His manceuvres and course of 
life are thus related :— 
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I generally spent the mornings, that is, 
fronts r coe Fetuck te Bee PM. (which 


are the fashionable hours for shopping) in 


visiting the shopsof Jewellers, W ers, 
Pawnbrokers, &c. Having conceived hopes 
that this species of robbery would turn to a 
good account, aod depending upon my own 
address and appearance, I determined to 
make a circuit of the town, and not to omit 
asiogle shop in either of those branches: 
andthis scheme I actually executed so fully, 
that I believe I did not leave ten untried in 
all London, for I made a point of commenc- 
ing every day in a certain street, and went 
regularly through it on both sides the way. 
My practice was to enter a shop, and request 
to look at gold seals, chains, brooches, rin 
orany other small articles of valae; an 
while examining them, and looking the sho 
keeper in the face, I contrived, by slight of 
hand, to conceal two or three (sometimes 
more) i the sleeve of my coat, which was 
purposely made wide. On some occasions £ 
purchased a trifling article to save ye scl 
ances; at other times I took a card the 
shop, promising to call again ; and as I gen- 
erally saw the remaining goods returned to 
the window or place from whence they were 
taken, before I left the shop, there was hard- 
ly a probability of my being suspected, or of 
the property being missed. In the course of 
my career | was never once detected in the 
fact, though on two or three occasions, so 
much suspicion arose that I was obliged to 
exert all my effrontery, and to use very high 
language, in order, as the cant phrase is, to 
dounce the tradesman owt of it ; and my fash- 
ionable appearance, and affected anger at 
his insinuations, had always the effect of con- 
vincing him that he was mistaken, and inda- 
cing him to —— for the affront put 
upen me. I-have even sometimes carried 
away the spoil notwithstanding what had 
passed, and I have often gonea second and 
third time to the same shop, with as good 
success as at the first. To prevent accidents, 
however, | made it a rule neverto enter a 
second shep with stolen property about 
me ; for as soon as I quitted the first, I pri- 
vately conveyed my booty to Bromley, whe 
was attending my motions in the street, and 
herein I found him eminently useful. . By 
this course of depredation I acquired on the 
average about ten pounds a week, though IE 
sometimes neglected shopping for several 
> together. This was not, indeed, the 
only pursuit I followed, but was my princi- 
pal morning’s occupation ; though if a favor- 
able opportunity offered of getting a guinea 
by any other meaus, I never letitslip. In 
the evenings I generally attended ove.of the 
theatres, where I mixed with the best com- 
pany in the boxes, and at the same time that 
enjoyed the amusements of the place, E 
frequently conveyed pocket-books, snuff- 
boxes, and other portable articles, from the 
ockets of their proprietors into my own. 
ere | found the inconvenience of wanting 


asuitable companion, who might have re- 


ceived the articles I made prize of, in the 

ney aes = Bromley = pa — ; 
ut thoug new many of tue light-finger- 

ed gentry, whose eunbemnee fitted them for 

any company, yet, their faces being well 

known to the police-officers, whe attend the 

theatres, they would not have been 

to enter the house; and herein I 

an advantage which many of these gentry 
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envied me ; for being just arrived in Eng- 
land, and a new face upon the town, [ car- 
ried on my depredatious under the very noses 
of the officers, without suspicion. aving, 
therefore, at first no associate, I was obliged 
to quit the theatre and coaceal my first boo- 
ty in some private spot, before I could make 
(with prudence) a second attempt. Upon 
the whole I was very successful in this pur- 
* suit also, at least as to the number of articles 
I filched, and had their value been reasona- 
bly proportionate to what { expected, I need 
not long have followed so hazardous an em- 
ployment. “1 have very frequently obtained 
nine or ten pocket-books, besides uther arti- 
cles, in an evening; and these being taken 
from gentlemen evidently of fortune and 
fashion, I had reason to expect I should 
sometimes meet with a handsome sum in 
Bank-notes! but fortune did not favour me 
therein, for during near twelve meatis al- 
most nightly attendance at one or other of 
the public places, | never found more than 
twenty pouadsin a book, and that only on 
oue occasion. L several times got five, ten, 
or eleven pounds, but commonly one, two, or 
three pomads, and most generaily four books 
out of five contained nothing but letters, 
memorandums, and other papers useless to 
me. At the same time I knew frequent in- 
Stances of the common street pick-pockets 
getting a booty of fifty, one hundred, and 
sometimes three or four hundred pounds, 
However, I never failed to pay. the expenses 
of the night, and if I stoked nothing, I en- 
joyed at leasta fund of amusement, which 
was to me the highest gratification. It some- 
times happened that the articles I got (par- 
ticularly pocket-books) were advertised by 
the losers, within a few days, as ** Lost,” and 
a reward offered for their restoration : where 
this reward was worth notice, I frequently 
restored the property by means of a third 

erson whom [ could confide in, and whom 

previously tutored for the purpose. 
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This is, perhaps, as natural a picture 
as ever old Montaigne drew. It shows 
us a man unrestrained by one virtuous 
feeling, and apparently supporting as 
calm and agreeable a life, by daily and 
dangerous depredations, a3 if his income 
arose from honest industry. But Mr. 
Vaux was-a person of foresight. The 
associate he wanted to aid him in his 
pursuits was found ina prostitute,whom 
he first lived with, and subsequently 
married. She had thus a common in- 
terest in his success, and the well-match- 
ed pair continued to thrive and pick 
pockets together, he taking the active 
and she the passive or receiving depart- 
ment. ‘In a word,’ says our author, 
‘ I now felt myself as happy as any 
man daily risking his. liberty and life, 
and exposed to the reproaches of his 
own conscience, could possibly be.’ 

We cannot now enter into more of 
the details of these curious, and let us 
add instructive volumes, but we trust 
that, either as a remarkable literary per- 
formance, for a person of so degraded 
a class, or as an useful lesson to. the 
community, of the ways and means 
adopted. by sharpers, it will not be dis- 
approved if we postpone the conclusion 
of our notice, and extend it to another 
Number. 
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From the New Monthiy Magazine, March 1819. 


HUNGARIAN GYPSIES. 


' Some account of the mode of lifé, manners, and char- 
acter of a people, partly unknown,and partly disre- 
garded, on account of their political insignificance, 
yet not the less remarkable, cannot fail of proving 
interesting to the general reader. The author is far 
from pretending to furnish a complete description of 
them ; for so many of the less prominent features in 
the character of this singular race of beings, may es- 
cape the most attentive observer, that it would be 
presumption te offer a sketch like the present, as 
exhausting the subject. What he does give, howev- 
er, isthe result of his own observations ; and, bothin 
the outline and colouring, shall bear the stamp of 
truth. 

When I promise a description ofthe Gypsies, I speak 
only of such as inhabit Hungary, and are particu- 
larly numerous in Transylvania. Those are ex- 
cluded whe wander about Europe under such repul- 
sive shapes,that itis not probable any body would 
desirea picture of them. That these sketches may 
not appear confused, I must make a distinction be- 
tween the Gypsies of Hungary and Transylvania 
themselves. They are partly Nomades, partly liv- 


ing in fixed habitations. I wiil first describe eack 
class separately, and then enumerate the features 
common to both, by which, at the end, the charac- 
ter of the people will appear. 


OF THE NOMADES. 
‘oe wandering Gypsies have dif- 


ferent dwellings for summer and 
winter. Insummer they reside in tents 
of a coarse hung stuff, mostly of a dark 
brown colour, either from nature, or 
the smoke. I[nsuch a tent, which con- 
sists of a cloth spread’ over two cross 
beams, and 13, consequently, of but a 
moderate size, a whole family frequent- 
ly lives. The father, with his wife, and 
otten his married children and grand- 
children ; or if the family be much too 
large, they erect two or three such tents. 
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For the most part, a family chooses its 
abode alone, near a town or village, on 
a heath, where wood and water are at 
hand. But I have frequently seen 
hordes of thirty or forty tents together, 
asin a little camp. The population of 
one of these camps is astonishing ; for 
the marriages of the Gypsies are blessed 
with children, more, perhaps, than is 
necessary. 

It affords a true picture of the patri- 
archal life, to walk on a fine star-light 
summer's evening through such a. camp. 
In every tent thereis a fire, round 
which the father, mother, children, and 
grand-children, pass away the time in 
lively conversation ; joy and mirth pre- 
vail in these abodes of apparent misery ; 
and the inhabitant of the tent, happy 
in his existence, smokes his pipe, which 
nobody, surely, grudges him. When 
the flame expires, old and young lie 
down together, with little or nothing 
under them, but the bare earth ; and 
Morpheus fails not to bestow his most 
precious gifts on these his light-hearted 
votaries. But when the summ. r nights 
become more cool, they assemble iike 
radii, about the central fire, which is 
replenished through the night, to keep 
their fect at least warm, as the rest of 
the body is poorly enough covered. 
The spoiled child of civijization is 
ready to pity those hardier sons of Na- 
ture. To us, it is true, such a way of 
life seems uncomfortable ; but the 
Nomade feels himself a king in it ; he 
is free, not bound down to the soil ; in 
whatever part of the fair creation of 
God he finds himself happy, he can say, 
“here I will abide,” and wher he is 
tired of uniformity, he can journey on. 
The following anecdote is well authen- 
ticated :— When the Emperor Joseph 
II, attempted to extend his plans of re- 
form in Hungary and Transylvania,even 
to the Gypsies, whom he ordered to be 
called from that time, “ New Peasants,” 
and commanded that every Nomade 
should permanently settle in a regularly 
built but, near a town or a village, sev- 
eral of them being thus compelled, built 
huts with walls and roofs, and in the 
inclosed space, set up their beloved 
smoky tents, and thus evaded the pur- 
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pose of the law. After the lamented 
death of the Emperor 
turned, in this respect, to their old 
course; and though many had become 
attached to a more fixed abode, there 
were still enough who, faithful to the 
way of living of their ancestors, return- 


ed to liberty, and inhabited their tents” 


as they had done before. In this man- 
per they live during the harvest round 
about the villages, where they earn the 
most indispensable necessaries. But 
this enjoyment is allowed them only in 
summer. Winter is a hostile demon to 


them; however they know how to 


provide against this also, 

Without having porcionns learnt it 
from the Marmots, they dig themselves 
a hole in the ground. For the most 
part they hollow out, in the side ofa 
sunny hill, a place which, on two ac- 
counts, is rather narrow ; first that they 
may not overwork themselves in dig- 
ging, and, secondly, the better to retain 
the natural or artificial heat in them. 
Far be it from me to shock the delicate 
nerves of the reader by introducing 
him into such a dwelling; for I myself 
have never ventured to examine one 
minutely, ‘The atmosphere alone ena- 
bled me to paint in my fancy the whole 
establishment. 


fine myself to the exterior. The bin- 
der wail of the dwelling is the hill itself 
cut down perpendicularly. In front a 


stake is planted, upon which, and on 
the hinder wail, a cross beam rests, 
which supports and forms the roof; all 
round is duly filled up with sods, and 
earth; so that no rain can penetrate, 
Only one half of the front remains 
open, in the form of an eight- 
angled triangle, for an entrance, and 
a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 
A window is not to be thought of ; the 
necessary light comes ia at the entrance, 
which is closed during the night and in 
stormy weather,with a cloth, or the now 
superfluous covering of the tent; the 
fire retains its place in the centre, the 
master of the cave with his family lies 


round it—enough to afford in minia- _ 


ture a pretty faithful picture of the in- 
fernal regions, 
The passenger whose nerves are de- 


Joseph, things re- 


I shall therefore con- 
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licate shudders at such an abode as at 
the entrance of Dante’s Hell; but he 
May go pastit; for the smoke issuing 
from the top, and the entrance, serves as 
a sign that human moles inhabit these 
places: besides there generally stands 
near the dwelling ashed of wood, brush- 
wood, straw, and sods, in which the 
owner’s Bucephalus awaits with impa- 
tient longing the coming spring and his 
ture. 

Searcely has the first stray swallow 
from the warmer climates shewn_ itself 
in the more northern regions, when our 
Nomade re-appears on the surface of 
the earth: he joyfully pulls down his 
winter habitation, pitches his tent cheer- 
fully in the young grass, warms himself 
in the beams of the vernal sun, and bad 
he no other joy in his whole life, I be- 
lieve that this single one would outweigh 
a thousand of the every day pleasures of 
the generality of mankind. Now he 
again roves about with his dwelling, 
like the snail, sets it up where it pleases 
himself and the respective village mag- 
istrates, and does not begin, till the first 
hoar frost whitens the ground, to dread 
the approach of winter. 

One need not be an CEdipus to guess 
the reason of this dread. His clothing, 
far from being a protection against frost 
and cold, is but barely sufficient to cov- 
er his nakedness, Were nakedness the 

true characteristic of the state of inno- 
— cence, most of the young gypsies from 
the age of 3 to that of 10 years, must 
bein that blessed condition. As Na- 
ture made them, they frolick in summer 
about the tent, and in winter, scantily 
bedecked with all kinds of rags, they 
cower round the blazing fire. When 
they are older, they go about dressed in- 
deed ; but the inventory of their ward- 
robe may be made with little trouble : 
a shirt, but not a new one, and a pair of 
breeches are the usual dress of the man ; 
the woman, instead of breechess, has a 

tticoat and apron. It is superfluous 
to dwell on the frail] nature of the whole 
dress, when we know that it is for the 
most part given them, or purchased for 
a mere trifle. Most of them are quite 
destitute of any covering for the head, 
or the feet, The older and more opu- 
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lent among them indulge themselves a 
little in this respect, and make, besides, 
some addition to the rest of their dress. 
All of them follow a strange taste, when 
they can, in the choice of their clothing. 
Gay colours, especially red, and bright 
blue, are their favourites. With a 
threadbare pair of scarlet breeches, trim- 
med perhaps with galloon or lace, half 
without shoes, and in half a shirt, the 
gypsey feels himself quite proud, and 
the fine breeches make him overlook 
all the rest. The women also prefer 
gay colours, and, when they can, deck 
themselves in a most laughable manner, 
with all kinds of stuffs. The Hungari- 
anand German costume are united in 
their persons, but they greatly prefer the 
first as the most showy. 

If after what I have said I should 
add an article on the riches of the Nom- 
ades, truly many readers might accuse 
me of aiming at contrast. The name 
makes all the difference; instead of 
riches I say effects of the Gypsies, and, 
however, to produce something unex- 
pected, speak first of the silver which 
the Nomades possess. Most of the old 
families have one, and often several sil- 
ver goblets of different sizes. This ex- 
pence, lavished ona very superfluous 
utensil, seems to every body as foolish 
as itdeesto myself. But it is their 
custom. ‘To secure this treasure from 
the greedy eyes and fingers of other 
Amateurs, they are used to bury it. and 
commonly under the fire-place. Upon 
particular festivals, christenings, and 
weddings, the father, the mother, and 
the married children drink out of the 
goblet ; the unmarried are prohibited the 
use of it. Thisis the only direct use 
which the Nomade makes of his treas- 
ure; but another, indirect, use is more 
important. If he wants to borrow mo- 
ney he pawns his goblet, which is in 
fact the only valuable he possesses. 
This I think may be one of the chief 
reasons which induces the poor Nomade 
to abridge himself in clothing and food, 
that he may be able to procure one gob- 
let at least, which, if he pawns it, he 
will certainly return, that it may descend 
to his children and their es 
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MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


47 HILE the resemblance between 
mediocrity and excellence is so 
striking that but few can discover the 
difference, there is still a quality be- 
longing to the latter which raises it to 
such au unmeasurable degree above the 
former, that they do not admit of com- 
parison. We have sometimes thought 
that mediocrity, with respect to exeel- 
lence, is what the productions of art are 
to those of Nature. The outward sym- 
metry is, apparently, not inferior; but 
all the internal contrivance, the wonders 
of the mechanism, and the mystery of 
vivification, are wanting. The painted 
flower emulates the beauty of the native 
blossom, but the moment that it is sub- 
jected to microscopic sight it appears 
a rude and rough congregation ot blots 
and stains; whilst the texture and co- 
lours of the other are developed into a 
more amazing ‘variety of ingenuity and 
perfection. The tact of taste is, to me- 
diocrity and excellence, what the mi- 
croscope is to the rose and tbe painting. 
We have been led into this train of 
reflection, by comparing the works of 
Mrs. Radcliffe with those of her most 
popular imitators, In some of them 
we find the fable as well constructed, 
and, in others, the descriptions drawn 
with no less force; but her genius was 
notin them. It is necessary to grant 
to them that the events narrated might 
have happened, and that the scenes 
described may have had existence ; but, 
in the romances of this wonder-making 
lady, nothing is required beyond what 
_She produces. We read on to the end, 
conjured by the magic of her imagina- 
tion; and, while shuddering on the 
brink of extravagance, we cannot per- 
suade ourselves, at the moment, that 
we are safe from real dangers. She is 
the greatest sorceress in the terrific that 
has ever appeared: the murder scene in 
Macbeth “ melts into thin air,” when 
compared to the black and lowering 
horrors of the attempted assassination in 
the Italian; the incidents of which are 
depicted, not only as naturally, but 
with more simplicity, and are not less 
finely invested with the aérial haze of 
poetical penciling. 
Some critics have expressed the opin- 


ion, that Mrs. Radcliffe is not the in- 
ventor of that species of fiction in 
which she has so greatly excelled, and 
they affect to find the model of her sto- 
ries in “the Castle of Otranto,” by Hor- 
ace Walpole; or in the dramas and ro- 
mances of the Germans. - It would not 
be difficult to disprove this. Although 
the superstitious feelings of the charac- 
ters are delineated in the Castle ef Olran- 
to with naiveté and genius, the inci- 
dents are so preposterous that the read- 
er is never interested in them, but often 
disposed to throw down the book with 
levity; and in the German. writers 
there is an exaggeration of passion, as 
far beyond the bounds ef Nature as the 
incidents in the other are remote from 
probability. But, in the romances of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, each successive scene is 
so well conceived, and executed withso 
strict a regard to the proper costume of 
Nature, that an air of reality pervades 
the whole series, and we are not sensi- 
ble of the general improbability of the 
story until we have closed the book, 
and shaken off the entrancement with 
which we were deluded. It is in the 
influence which she possesses over the 
feelings of her readers that her power 
and originality consists. 

Her object, especially in her two 
great works, the Mysteries of Udolpho 
and the Italian, is to inspire terror. In 
the former, she has addressed hersell to 
our superstitious curiosity, by a train of 
circumstances, in which the reader is 
perfectly aware no supernatural agency 
exists; and, in the latter, she aims at 
the excitement of a still higher species 
of fear by incidents that have a super- 
human character, whilst the story itself 
is obviously within the ordinary proba- 
bilities of Neapolitan manners. Yet 
in the Mysteries of Udolpho, we are 
constantly in the dread of some appari- 
tional apocalypse; and, in the Italian, 
appalled by a stupendous phantom of 
embodied iniquity. But how charm- 
ingly these stroag feelings are occasion- 
ally appeased,—soothed by the solemn 
solitudes of the forest,—cheered by 
the images of rural carelessness, or spir- 
ited into that open-eyed enthusiasm 
that, in the freedom of the breezy 
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mountain top, expatiates over the land- 
scape below, and the blue expanse of 
the distant sea. The descriptions of 
Mrs. Radcliffe possess the transparency 
of Claude, with the grandeur of Salva- 
tor Rosa. 

But the power of her pencil is not 
limited to the magnificent fidelity of her 
landscapes and figures, it is still more 
beautifully exhibited in those minute 
touches of feeling which render the 
sentiment appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces, and preserve an harmonious accor- 
dance between the figures and the back- 
ground of her pictures. The conduct 
of Montoni, taken in connexion with 
his tarnished palace at Venice, and his 
ruinous castle among the Appenines, 
his carousals, his garb, his mien, man- 
ners, and profession, form one of the 
most masterly and best executed con- 
ceptions in literature. In Schedeni we 
find the same being, but in greater ma- 
turity, enriched with the vicious expe- 
rience of more advanced life, and ab- 
stracted from those associates whose 
minor profligacy served to temper his of- 
fences. Schedoni is just such a confes- 
sor as Montoni would have made in the 
capacity of a friar. Of their kind, these 
two tremendous portraits approximate 
to that of the prodigal Moore in Schill- 
er’s celebrated tragedy of the Robbers ; 
and they stand beside the celebrated 
Corsair and Lara of Byron, with the 
living energy of men, contrasted with 
master-pieces of art. Mrs, Radcliffe 
has dissected depravity with medean 
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boldness, and dared to lay open the ar- 
teries of male dereliction from the ora- 
cies of the heart to the marrow in the 
bones. She has penetrated beyond the 
metaphysics of her sex, and exposed the 
criminality peculiar to ours. 

If she is not the inventor of that class 
of romance-writing which she has cul- 
tivated with so much success, she is the 
effectual founder of the school to which 
it belongs. In composition, however, 
her works are far from being models, 
The style is loose and inordinately fig- 
urative ; but, withal, very natural. “The 
sense floats in a poetical medium, and 
we are perplexed to account for the in- 
terest which it excites, till we recollect it 
may be compared toa corpse borne 
away on the tide, or the spectacle of a 
person struggling in the waters. To of- 
fer, therefore, any comment on the 
management of her stories would give 
no idea of the talent shown in them. 
They are charmed things, and the spell 
dissolves in the attempt to analyze the 
ingredients. In this respect they may 
be compared to the productions of old 
John Bunyan, who to the most palpable 
allegories awakens the sympathy of his 
readers as effectually as if his personifi- 
cations were living individuals. It is 
in vain that rhetoricians furnish rules to 
produce similar effects, the power is in 
the peculiar endowments of the author, 
and is that quality by which works of 
mediocrity are distinguished from those 
of excellence ; it is genius, in contra- 
distinction to talent. 
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From the Literary Panorama. 


DEAN KIRWAN’S PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


ESPECTING the manner in 

which charity sermons are con- 
ducted in Dublin, we have the follow- 
ing interesting particulars. 

“ Every charity has its stated time 
of the year for an appeal to the public, 
and so anxious are the governors to pre- 
vent the interference of any other, that 
it is no unusual circumstance to see it 
advertised for several months before. 
As the selection of a preacher 1s of, 
considerable consequence, the earliest 
application is made to one of those who 


are most popular, and his assistance 
very early secured, and notified accord-~ 
ingly. As the day approaches, the 
whole parish is in commotion. Bills 
are posted, advertisements put forth, 
and letters every where circulated. 
Deputations of the parishioners set out 
in coaches to wait on the lord lieuten- 
ant, lord mayor, and other public or 
opulent characters to request their at- 
tendance. Ladies, the most remarka- 
ble for their rank and beauty, are ap- 
pointed collectors. Every body takes 
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an interest in the charity, as if it was a 
personal concern, and every means are 
taken to ensure its success. It is some- 
times usual even to close the churches 
in the vicinity, that the congregation 
may be compelled to that in which the 
sermon is preached. On the important 
day, if the preacher or the charity be at 
all popular, the church is generally 
crowded. It is held disreputable for 
any parishioners or other persons con- 
nected with the charity, to absent them- 
selves, and the additional congregation 
of strangers causes an overflow. In- 
stances have frequently occurred where 
a guard of soldiers has been obhged to 
keep order among the crowd who were 
kept out, and certain stewards with 
white wands to mark their authority, 
to regulate the tumultuary congregation 
that had got in. Under such circum- 
stances itis much to be regretted that 
scenes of irregularity, little according 
with the solemnity of the place, have 
sometimes occurred,and the whole of the 
service which preceded the sermon been 
entirely unattended to. But when the 
preacher ascends the pulpit, the scene 
suddenly changes; the wave of the 
multitude subsides, and every auditor 
is fixed in wrapt attention. After the 
sermon, the’ Jadies attended by white 
rods, proceed from pew to pew with a 
silver plate. The collection of each 
pew is poured into a bason held by her 
attendant, and the plate is presented 
empty to the next, that every one’s do- 
nation may be conspicuous. ‘Thus ev- 
ery engine is moved to increase the col- 
lection ; and the charity of the congre- 
gation isso far from being the simple 
dictate of religion, that it is a mixed 
emotion, in which eloquence, pity, beau- 
ty and vanity have a considerable share. 

“« Among the many incidents which 
have occurred to mark the deep inter- 
est which the people of the metropolis 
take in charity sermons, we shall men- 
tion one which, though sufficiently 
known, is too remarkable to be omitted. 
On the 30th of March, 1794, a ser- 
mon was announced for the Female 
Orphan House to be preached by the 
Rev. Dean Kirwan, in St. Peter’s 
Church. The popularity both of 
the preacher and the institution was 
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great, and the church was crowded with 
even a more than usual coneourse = 
when the preacher entered the pulpita 
profound silence prevailed ; every one 
listened anxiously to catch those sounds 
which never failed to make upon them 
the deepest impression ; but they heard 
nothing : a sudden illness had seized 
the preacher, who was in a very feeble 
state of health, and he could do now 
no more than lay his band upon his 
breast, and peinting with the other te 
his little flock, silently recommended 
them to the mercy of the congregation. 
The appeal was irresistible ; and the 
mute eloquence of the preacher on this 
interesting occasion produced even 
more than his most laboured and pow- 
erful oratory. A sum exceeding LOOOL. 
was in a few minutes collected in the 
church. It wason this occasion, we 
believe, that a watch was found on the 
plate ; the case was clasped on a bit of 
paper on which was a pencil-mark for 
101., and the owner redeemed it next 
day, alledging that the sum he brought 
with him, and intended for the charity, 
he deemed insufficient for such an ap- 
peal. ‘These are characteristic traits of 
the Irish disposition. A silent gesture 
produced more from a disappointed as- 
sembly, than they were prepared to 
give to the most powerful appeal of rea~ 
son and religion.” 

An account of this eminent preacher 
is given in a note, which we are tempted 
to extract, as it contains several cireum- 
stances, which are not known to the 
generality of the English readers. 

“ This extraordinary man was born 
in Galway,in 1754. He went atthe 
age of seventeen tothe Danish Island 
of St. Croix, in the West Indies, where 
he remained forsix years. On his re- 
turn he studied at St. Omer’s, took or- 
ders, and became Roman Catholie 
chaplain to the Neapolitan Embassador, 
in 1778. After two years solemn de- 
liberation, he conformed to the establish- 
ed church in 1787, and preached for 
the first time in St. Peter’s Church in 
June in that year. Here immense 
crowds thronged to hear him, and on 
the following year the governors of the 
parochial schools came to a resolution, 
“that from the effects which the ser- 
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mons of the Rev. W. B. Kirwan had 
from the pulpit, his officiating in the 
metropolis ought to be considered a 
peculiar national advantage, and that 
vestries should be called to consider the 
most effectual method of securing to 
the city an instrument under Provi- 
dence of such public benefit.” He was 
now presented to the prebend of Howth, 
and the parish of St. Nicholas- Without, 
and in 1800 to the deanery of Killala 
by Lord Cornwallis. Every testimony 
that could mark the admiration of the 
public was conferred upon him. Be- 
sides the immense contributions which 
his sermons called forth, his portraits 
were painted and engraved ; he was 
presented with addresses, pieces of plate, 
and the freedom of corporations ; and 
in 1792, a man whose energetic orato- 
ry was congenial to his own, introdu- 
ced himto the notice ofthe Irish par- 
liament in these words. ‘ This man 
preferred our country, and our religion, 
and brought to both genius superior to 
what he found in either. He called 
forth the latent virtues of the human 
heart, and taught men to discover a 
mine of charity in themselves, of which 
the owners were unconscious. He 
came to interrupt the repose of the pul- 
pit, and shakes one world with the 
thunder of another. But in feeding 
the lamp of charity, he exhausted the 
lamp of life.” The violence of his ef- 
forts had brought ona spitting of blood, 
and he fell a victim to his exertions, on 
the 7th of October, 1805. His funeral 
was attended by a long train of charity 
children from the different schools in 
Dublin,which his eloquence had so emi- 
nently contributed tosupport and extend. 

“* Kirwan was the founder of anew 
school of pulpit oratory in Dublin. 
His sermons were the result of much 
labour and attention. He committed 
them to memory with the most exact 
precision, but he delivered them ina 
manner so apparently unpremeditated 
that they had the effect of natural and 
unstudied elocution. Onone occasion, 


some interruption to the service hap- 
pened in a crowded church ; when he 
returned home he composed a ' discourse 
on the propriety of behaviour in the 
house of God, which he 


determined 
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should be his subject when next called 
on to preach. Supposing, however, 
that it would have more effect if it seem- 
ed unpremeditated, and to arise from 
some immediate cause, he gave out a 
different text, and commenced on anoth- 
er topic: whathe had calculated on 
took place : the disturbance again oc- 
curred. He broke off the discourse he 
had begun, and abruptly thundered a 
reproof from the pulpit, the more sol- 
emn and impressive as it seemed sud- 
den and unpremeditated. We had 
heard this mentioned as a proof that all 
his sermons were extemporaneous ; but 
his great mind was above disguise, and 
he candidly communicated to us the 
real circumstance. His action has been 
taxed with extravagance; he literally 
** came to disturb the repose of the pul- 
pit ;” it was his custom to remove his 
cushion, that the sound elicited from 
the boards by his hands and feet might 
add to the effect of his impassioned de- 
livery ; ; strange as this was, the occa- 
sions were so appropriate, and accom- 
panied by such energy of thought and 
potency of language, that the whole 
seemed perfectly uatural and congru- 
ous. He had many personal deficien- 
cies,—~a weak voice, an oblique eye, 
and an unprepossessing countenance ; 
but they were never noticed in the pul- 
pit : the profound attention of his hear- 
ers remedied the one, and the ardent 
feelings of his mind irradiated the other. 
His style of eloquence died with him, 
He had many imitators, but genius was 
wanting to sanction their attempts. 
They were principally distinguished by 
an extravagance of action, which is now 
happily banished from our pulpit, tll 
some other Kirwan arise to give it cur- 
rency. He has been succeeded by 
many charity sermon preachers of anoth- 
er school, whose high attainments and 
admirable compositions adorn and pro- 
mote the sacred cause in which they 
are exerted,—but “ the mine of chari- 
ty” is not wrought asit was wont to 
be. The voice “that shook one 
world with the thunders of the other” 
is heard no-more ; he that uttered it has 
been rernoved to that other world, and 
the mantle of Elijah bas fallen upon no 
successor.”—History of Dublin, 1819. 
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WRECK OF THE MEDUSA. 


— re 
From the Monthly Magazine, 1819. 


Account of the wreck of ‘he mepuUSA 
FRENCH FRIGATE in 1816, by m. 
SEVIGNY, surgeon of the MEDUSA ; 
one of the 150 who abandoned them- 
selves to the Waves on a Raft, on 
which they remained thirteen du ys, aut 
the end of which period their num- 
ber was reduced to fifieen. 


A T seven in the morning,on the 5thof Ju- 

ly, we abandoned our frigate. The raft 
en which I was placed sunk so low that we 
were up to mid-thigh in water. The hope 
of quickly getting to land, blinded us, in a 
manner, from perceiving the danger of our 
situation, and we supported it with courage. 
From the break of day we had taken no food ; 
and how could we think of any thing else but 
to embari as soon as possible, and avoid be- 
ing abandoned on-board the Medusa, whose 
evacuation was going on with the greatest 
precipitation and disorder. 

During the whole time our vessel remain- 
ed a-ground, the soldiers, sailors, and even 
the officers and passengers, had been employ- 
ed in the hardest exertions ; almost deprived 
of a. and only hastily devouring their 
food, their physical strength had undergone 
aremarkable alteration. If to these prima- 
ry causes of debilitation, we add the natural 
apprehension of every one, respecting the 
ewan of escaping the danger; appre- 

ensions, stronger, no doubt, in the mind of 
the West-Indian soldiers, who were less ac- 
customed to the perils of the sea; we ma 
easily conceive that these two causes united, 
ina ge gow manner disposed them to that 
state of fury and madness, which was the 
source of all our misfortunes. 

In two hours after our departure, theship’s 
boats quitted us; and, a short time after look- 
ing for the provisions we supposed to have 
been put on-board the raft, we found noth- 
ing but wiae and about twenty-five pounds 
of biscuit, that had fallen into the sea, and 
was now reduced to a kind of pickled paste. 
We severely felt the effects of hunger this 
first day, but no one complained. Our first 
meal was a little biscuit paste, soaked in 
wine, dn the night, which was very stormy, 
we lost twelve of our companions, but we 
scarcely felt the want of food or drink. A 
considerable absorption took place in the 
lower extremities of our bodies; besides this, 
I remarked, that our clothes, quite soaked 
with sea-water, kept us ina coustant bath. 
To this cause, no doubt, we owe not having 
felt thirsty : the day following, I remarked 
no alteration, and three pints of wine dis- 
tributed to every one, sufficed to appease our 
thirst. The first part of the night was like 
the preceding, with respect to the effects of 
abstinence ; but, the sea running high about 
midnight, our people fel! into a kind of de- 
lirium, accompanied with an ungovernable 
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desire of food. Unable to appease the bun- 
ger that preyed on them, their outrageous 
imaginations conceived the idea of drinkin 
till they lost their senses. In consequence 0 

this they broached a hogshead in the middlé 
of the raft, and took a considerable quantit 
of wine; but this liquid soon deranged their 
enfe¢bled minds, their delirium turned to fu- 
ry, aud a cruel engagement took place on- 
board our raft. Sixty-three unhappy mea 
lost their lives on this occasion? During this 
night, I felt almost insupportable pains In 
the epigastric region ; my thirst Was: mode- 
rate, my legs could scarce ees me. and 
my eyes grew dim; I wason the point of lo- 
sing my senses, but a little wine brought 
them back a little, and appeased the pangs 
that tore my stomach. In comsequence of 
the long and bloody conflict we had sustain- 
ed, we all fell into a kind of lethargy ; so 
great was my iusensibility, that I did not 
verceive two deep cuts I had received in the 

ray. Day coming on, partly dissipated 
these melancholy symptoms; it Was now 
seventy-two hours stuce we had been aban- 
doved. Huvger began to be sharply felt again, 
on this third day; fortunately, we felt little 
thirst, for it was attenuated by the absorption 
in our lower extremities ; but, however ac- 
tive this absorption, it could net compensate 
the want of solid food. The sea-water, by 
this t\me, had so macerated the epiderms of 
our legs and thighs, that it was almost raised 
off, and our -kin was as red as though we had 
applied blistering plasters. I repeat it, our 
hunger was now suarply felt, and I suffered 
intolerable pain in the epigastric region 5 
the least obstacle irritated me,and I had 
need of all my reason to govern the impetu- 
osity of my motions; others, who had beep 
furious during the night, even became sullen 
and motionless, unable to utter a single word, 
Amidst this disorder, some wretched men, 
tormented with outrageous hunger and driv-~ 
en to distraction by our frightful situation, 
at length tore off the flesh from the dead bo- 
dies that covered the raft, and devoured it 
instantly. The officers avd passengers t uni- 
ted myself to, could not overcome the repug- 
nance inspired by such horrible food; and 
it was agreed to allow us a greater portion 
of wine: we, however, tried to eat the belts 
of our sabres and cartouclh-boxes, and we 
succeeded in swallowing some small pieces ; 
others swallowed rags and the leather lining 
of hats, that were either greasy or dirty ; but 
we were forced to abandon these ex pedients 
which brought no relief to the anguish caused 
by total abstinence.---------- 

Itis hardly possible to imagine so great a 
change as that which had taken place in our 
bodies ; four days’ sufferings had rendered 
the most robust men scarcely recognizable ; 
those naturally lean, and apparently weak, 
underwent little change; in general, from 
twenty-five toforty years of age appeared 
the most favourable bor resisting such priva- 
tions ; the children, the young men, and the 
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old ones, were the first to sink under them. 
In the evening, this day, we were fortunate 
enough to take near twa hundred flying fish- 
es, which we divided and devoured :mmedi- 
ately: this meal repaired our strengtn and 
courage. Having found some guu-powder, 
we made a fire to dress our fish ; but our por- 
tions were so smal), and our hunger so great, 
that we added human flesh, which the cook- 
ing rendered less disgusting ; this was the 
first time the officers partook of it. 

Another engagement took place during 
the night, and in the morning only thirty 
were left alive on the fatal raft; the survi- 
vors, however, were in the most deplorable 
condition. The sea-water by continual) 
irritating the gurface of our lower extremi- 
ties, had rendered them so sensible, that the 
smallest body that touched them caused the 
most excruciating avguish ; add to that our 
being covered with bruises or ulcerated 
wounds, so that our existence could o: ly be 
@ succession of sufferances the smallest cause 
weuld aggravate. During all this time, con- 
tinually immersed in water, we scarcely felt 
the sensation of thirst: but two days laser, 
when we were only fifteen left alive, (hav- 
oe pine up the middie of the raft to lie on,) 
it became intolerable ;a burning sun scorch- 
ing us, Our mouths were parched up, and in 
vain we endeavoured to provoke the secre- 
tion of saliva, the power was gone. We put 
Ourselves on short allowance, to make the 
little wine’that was left last as long as possi- 
bie ; at meal times, when each received his 
small portion, he kept it in a little tin goblet, 
and by means ofa qaill sucked it up, from 
time to time ; this operation lasted geuerally 
a quarter of anhour, and relieved our thirst 
much more effectually than if we had drank 
all at one draft. 

Our portioa of wine being too small to calm 
our raging thirst, we were under the necessi- 
ty of seeking other expedients, Some of 

s found bits of tin, which, taken in the 
mouth, kept up an agreeable coolness; but 
the most general expedient was to take some 
saltwater in ahat, and frequently wash our 
face and hair with it, as also plunging our 
hands in the water for a long time. Having 
by chance discovered two little phials, con- 
taining a spirituous tincture for the teeth, the 
owner kept them most carefully, aad only 
granted a drop or twoat a t'me in the hollow 
of our hand, This tincture, which f suppose 
to have been composed of guiacum, cinna- 
mon, cloves, and other aromatic substances, 
produced the most delicious sensation on the 
tungue, and, forafew moments, appeased 
the torments of thirst. Excessive misfortune 
rendered us industrious, and we made every 
effort our strength permitted to discover new 
means of relieving our sufferings. Extenua- 
ted by the cruellest privations, the least a- 
greeable sensat.on was happiuess to us; 
among other things, a |:ttle empty phial, be- 
longing to Monsieur Caudin, was eagerly 
sought fur, as it had formerly contained es- 
sence of roses. As soon as it could be pro- 
cured, we breathed its odour with ecstasy, 
for it produced the most delic ous impression 
on our senses, The very perfume of wine 
was extremely reeable, and I often 
was greatly relieved by smelling the vessel it 
had beenin. We were now in the ninth 
day ef our sufferings, the hunger that in the 
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beginning had so cruelly tormented us, was 
now hardly sensible, but our thirst was intol- 
erable, and I was erueliy convinced that 
thirst is much more insupportable than huo- 
ger. Infact, the former was then the only 
cause of our distress, whilst the latter scarce 
provoked acomplaint. If we eagerly wish- 
ed for the hour of distribution, it was only to 
savour a small portion of wine ; but it was 
insufficient, as I already observed ; so that, 
besides the expedients already to moisten 
our parched mouths, some of us even drank 
urine. To render it capable of being swal- 
lowed, they cooled it in tin goblets; and E 
remarked, that the urine of some persons 
was more agreeable to drink than that of 
others. One passenger could never drink it, 
but gave it to his comrades, who found the 
taste agreeable; that of others grew thick 
and very sharp ; and what is remarkable, it 
was scarcely swallowed before it caused a 
new desire to make water. I tried salt-wa- 
ter, but it only increased my thirst, whilst 
urine really possesses some cooling prop- 
erties. 

When we were come to this state of misery 
we fell into such a degree of weakness, that 
we could not stand up for half a minute 
without fainting ; so we were coustantly ly- 
ing down. During the first nights, after we 
were fo.saken, which are very sharp in these 
climates,we easily supported our immersion ; 
but, during the last nights we passed on the 
rait, whenever a wave broke over us, it cau- 
sed such pain as made us cry out frightfully. 
We were now almost naked, burnt up with 
the sun, and ten of us hardly able to move 
our limbs, stript of skin, our wounds changed 
to ulcers, and a deep alteration exhibited in 
all our features; our hollow and almost fe- 
rocious eyes, and our long beards, added to 
the horror of our appearance; we were 
nothing more than our own shadows. At 
length, on the thirteenth day, we were mi- 
raculously taken up by the Argus, 

Tae ship’s surgeon’s first care was to dress 
our ate and give us broth, with excellent 
wine in it; doubtless his intention was to 
keep usto a severe regimen for some days, 
and to accustom us, little by little, to light 
food ; but the man who basso leng been de- 
prived of every necessary, and finds himself 
suddenly blessed with abundance, can hard- 
ly listen tothe voice of reason; thus some 
few who persisted in taking a quantity of 
solid food paid for their fata] imprudence 
with violent vomitings, and the cruellest 
pains in the alimentary passage. All the 
care and attentions that were lavished on 
them were insufficient to save the greater 
number ; three of them, ina short time, fell 
by adyuamic fevers and violent dysenteries. 
lt was very slowly that our strength returned, 
but even then by no means equal to what it was 
on our departure from Eurepe. Pains all 
over the body gave me centinually notice of 
every change in the atmosphere; my diges- 
tion is long and painful, and for these twe 
years past I have been troubled with the 
colic, at least for eighteen months. My beard. 
sprung out suddenly in forty gays, time, that 
is to say, during the passage from Senegal to 
France. In two mouths after we were sav- 
ed, my body increased. remarkably in every 
dimension: during all thistime £ was ex- 


tremely voracidus, and yet the victuals. were 
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not the most delicate on board the Echo. 
My urine was soabundant, that I was forced 
to arte fifteenor twenty times a-night ; I 
was really alarmed at it, and apprehended 
being attacked with the diabetes. 


i It was 
Jimpid, inodorous, and without any taste to 
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indicate the presence of saline substances. 
Was this a consequence of my sufferings, or 
the apprehensions of a sea voyage, that so 
strangely affected the urinary passages? To 
a few days after my arrival in Brest, all fell 
into the usual train. 
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‘Prom the Literary Panorama, March 1819, 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. ~ 
T Enontekis in Lapland, during 


the space of three weeks in every 
year, the minister informed Dr. Clarke, 
that he is able to light his pipe at mid- 
night with a common burning glass ; 
aud, when clouds do not intervene, he 
May continue this practice fora longer 
time: but the atmosphere becomescloud- 
ed as the season advances. From the 
church, near his house, it is visible above 
the horizon at midnight, during seven 
weeks in each year ; but the pleasure 
of this long day is dearly purchased by 
an almost uninterrupted mght ior the 
rest of the year ; a continual winter in 
which itis difficult to dispense with the 
use of candles, during the space of three 
hours in each day. 


Em 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD ‘BOOT.’ 


The common expression in York- 
shire, among the vulgar, in making 
their exchanges between things of un- 
equal value is, what will you give to 
bote? (pronounced broad, boot ;) that 
is, what will you give or allow for the 
exchange. And, by its frequent use in 
that county, has been considered a gen- 
uine Yorkshirism, though the fact is 
otherwise. It is an ancient Saxon word, 
signifying, in its most extensive sense, a 
sufficient allowance of any thing: and, 
in this manner, itis considered and used 
in law when a tenant may take off the 
land demised to him, house-bote, &c. 
which is a sufficient allowance of wood 
to repair or burn in the house. 


— 
ORIGIN OF A VULGAR ERROR. 


Anciently it was held for law,t with 
respect to the crime of rape, that the 


_ } Blac. Com. v. 4, p. 211. 


woman (by consent of the judge and 
her parents,) might redeem the offender 
from undergoiog the execution of his 
sentence, by accepting him for her hus- 
band; if he also were willing to agree 
to the exchange, but not otherwise. 

This ao doubt gave rise to the saying, 
(now classed amongst the vulgar errors,) 
“that a woman’s marrying 4 man under 
the gallows will save him from execu- 
tion.” —Mon, Mag. 


a 


SAGACITY OF A HEDGEHOG. 


As Mr. Lane, gamekeeper to the 
Earl of Galioway, was passing by the 
wood of Calscadden, near Garliestown, 
he fell in with a hedgehog, crossing the 
road ata small distance before him, 
carrying on its back six pheasant’s eggs, 
which, upon examination, he found it 
had pilfered froma pheasant’s nest hard 
by. The ingenuity of the creature 
was very conspicuous, as several of the 
remaining eggs were holed, which must 
have been done by it, when in the act 
of rolling itself over the nest, io order 
to make as many adhere to its prickles 
as possible. After watching the mo- 
tions of the urchin for a short time lon- 
ger, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately crawl 
into a furze bush, where its nest was, 
and where the shells of several 
were strewed around, which had at 
some former period been conveyed 
thither in the same manner.—New M. 


Mag. March 1819. 
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From the Monthly Magazine, January 1819. 
MAGENDIE ON GRAVEL. 


A translation has appeared of Dr. Mae- 
ENDiE’s Researches on Gravel, a tract of orig- 
inal research, which merits general atten- 
tion from the practical utility of itsdoctrines. 
** All the causes of gravel, direct and indi- 
rect, may (hegays,) be reduced to the follow- 


ing :--- 
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**1. Mature and advanced age. 

“2. Too nutritious diet, principally com- 

osed of animal substances containing a 
arge proportion of azote. 

**3. The want of sufficient exercise, lit- 
erary labours, lying too much in bed, &c. 

“4. A habit of drinkiug but little of 
liquids of any kind. 

** 5. The use of generous wines and spirit- 
wous liquors, 

**6, Copious perspiration, and all serous 
evacuations occurring in persons otherwise 
disposed to gravel. 

“7. The wil habit of leng retention of the 
urine in the bladder.” 

There are several chapters treating of the 
mode of cure; but the following passages 
merit quotation :--- 

** As soon as pain and distress about the 
lumbar region, or the expulsion of sand, &c. 
announce that calculous concretions exist, 
every measure must he adopted that is cal- 
culated to effect their expulsion. Many pa- 
tients obtain this advantage by drinking at 
different times during the day, particularly 
in the morning and evening, either a large 
glass of pure water, or of some diuretic min- 
eral water, such as Seltzer. Luxeuil, Con- 
trexeville, &c. or aglass or two of table 
beer, or wine copiously diluted with water. 

** If this method be not adopted, patients 
are constantly tormented by pains in the kid- 
neys, rigors, general inquietude, and rest- 
lessness ; and this state is often prolonged for 
many months. Some patients obtain tem- 
porary relieffrom the warm-ath, the appli- 
cation of leeches, general bleeding, &c.: 
but the proper way to relieve, or, what is 
still better, remove these disorders,is a change 
of diet. 

*¢ The existence of uric acid being connec- 
ted with the too free use of animal substan- 
ces as food, which contain azote, and the 
proportion of that acid being almost always 
In adirect ratio to the quantity of the ali- 
ment employed, nothing more in general is 
required to effect the object of the first in- 
dication, than a restriction of diet, as regards 
the use of those substances. I have often 
seen persons cured in the first stage of the 
pe oe merely by ceasing to take animal 

ood at breakfast, to which they had been 
accustomed. Eight or ten days after this 
change in diet, they perceived the red sand 
begin to diminish; and it has rarely hap- 
pened that it has not disappeared after three 
weeks or a month, provided they do not eat 
at dinner so as to make amends for the pri- 
_— which they have suffered at break- 
ast. 

** Without doubt, bread, particularly that 
made with rye-flour, pastry, the farinaceous 
legumens, Italian paste, rice, potatoes, the 
green legumens, sugar, &c. may be advyan- 
tageously employed as food, particularly 
when simply prepared ; with these the pa- 
tient may, without danger, satisfy his appe- 
tite. When patients adopt this regimen, 
they must avoid spirituous liquors, and wine 
im av undiluted state, and they ougit to drink 
copiously of aqueous fluids; such liquids ren- 
dering the urine more abundant, without in- 
creasing the quantity of uric acid, will ne- 
cessarily diminish the proportion of the lat- 
ter to the former.” 


MRS. BRUNTON. 


Jan. 1819. Died, at Edinburgh, Mary, 
wife of Rev. Dr. Bruaton. As a novelist 
her pen was consecrated to the interests of 
religion and virtue. The author of * Self 
Control,” and * Discipline,” has premature- 
ly terminated her honourable career in the 
flower of life.---Mrs. Brunton was a native 
of North Britain. Her childhood was chief- 
ly spent in the Highlands ; and it is not im- 
probable that these early habits of seclusion 
conspired with native enthusiam to give her 
character that romantic bias which is in gen- 
eral unfavourable to the tranquillity of its 
possessor. It is impossible without feelings 
of tender commiseration, to advert to Mrs. 
Brunton’s death : she expired, shortly after 
having given birth to a lifeless infant, the 
sole offspring of that harmonious conjugal 
union which: during 20 years, had been 
crowned with a more than ordinary portion 
of human felicity.---Gent. Mag. 


a 


MACBETH’S CASTLE. 


A letter in the Scotch papers states, 
that in clearing some rubbish from the 
site of Macbeth’s Castle, near Perth, 
part of the ground gave way, and sunk 
down about six feet, discovering a reg- 
ularly built vault, about six feet long 
and four feet wide. Among the ruins 
was found a large stone, weighing 
about 500lbs. which is pronounced to 
be of the meteoric or semi-metallic 
kind. This stone must have lain there 


during the long series of ages since 


Macbeth’s reign. Beside it were also 
found two round tablets, of a composi- 
tion resembling bronze. On one of 
these, two lines are engraved, which a 
gentleman has thus deciphered—* The 
sconce (or shadow) of kingdom come, 
until sylphs in air carry me again to 
Bethel.” These plates exhibit the figures 
of targets for the arms. From time 
immemorial it has been a favourite Scot- 
tish legend, that unseen hands brought 
“Jacob’s pillow from Bethel,” and 
dropped it on the site where the palace 
of Scoon now stands, A strong belief 
is also entertained by many, that it was 
only a representation of this Jacob’s pil- 
low that Edward sent to Westminster, 
the sacred stone not having been found 
by him. The curious on the spot, 
aware of such traditions, and who have 
viewed these venerable remains of anti~- 
quity, agree that Macbeth may, or rath- 
er must have deposited the stone in 
question at the bottom of his castle, on 
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the hill of Dunsinane, where it has 
been found by the workmen. This 
curious stone has been shipped for Lon- 
don, for the inspection of the scientific 
amateur, in order to discover its real 
quality. — Lit. Gaz. 

QUACKS. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Guild- 
hall, a German quack doctor, named 
Hube, brought an action against a ware- 
houseman, of Crown-court, Cheapside, 
named Phelps, to recover 171. for at- 
tendance and medicines to Mrs. Phelps. 
The plaintiff hasa “sovereign medi- 
cine” for cancers, which be administer- 
ed to Mrs. Phelps; but proving useless, 
notwithstanding the doctor’s sanguine 
pinion of its efficacy, the defendant re- 
fused to pay his bill. Two witnesses 
were called, who proved that patients 
under the doctor’s hands had died, in 
spite of his representation that he could 
speedily cure them.—Chiet Justice Ab- 
bott held the law to be, that no man 
had a right to induce another to pur- 
chase any thing of him, whether medi- 
cines or other articles, by holding out 
false and fraudulent hopes; the Jury 
therefore immediately found for defend- 
ant.—Gent. Mag. 

STEP BY STEP. 

When Adrian VI. in his letters, had 
confessed that a reformation in the Ro- 
mish church was expedient, but that it 
should be done step by step, Luther, on 
reading this confession, had marked in 
the margin of his copy of the letters, 
‘“‘ that his Holiness intended that an in- 
terval of a century should take place 
between each step.” 


PETER PINDAR. 
From the Literary Gazette, 


When we mentioned the subject of Pin- 
dar’s pension,* we stated our conviction, 
from analogous reasoning, that it was untru- 
ly represented; and it has since occurred 
that we could ascertain the accuracy of our 
supposition on grounds the most authentic. 
The fact, we can pledge ourselves, was, that 
Dr. Wolcott proposed, through a friend, to 
lend his literary assistance in support of the 
measures of Government, at the time referred 
to, with the expectation of some reward for 
such service. He did nothing, and then 
claimed a remuneration for silence,and for 
not having continued those attacks which he 
had been in the habit of making. This claim 
was of course rejected, and he teok his course 
accordingly. 

* See the biographical memoir of this cele- 
brated Poet, in our two last Numbers. 
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DEAF AND DUMB US. THE BLIND. 

A question was incidentally propos- 
ed by the Chevalier and professor Guy- 
ot, (who is Director of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Groningen,) 
to his friend Dr. Hartmann to this ef- 
fect: “ Which would be the least un- 
fortunate, the blind or the deaf and 
dumb, supposing them to be cut off 
from all society, and left to themselves 
in a desert island,—or supposing them 
amidst their compatriots, vegetating im 
indigence—or enjoying a certain pro- 
portion of the goods of fortune ?—And 


which of the two is the most susceptible - 


of being rendered useful to society ?” 
The question appeared to be so dif- 
ficult, yet so interesting, that Dr. Hart- 
mann consulted a judicious friend on it: 
that friend decided contrary to Dr. 
Hartmann’s opinion. The Dr. has 
now given his view of the question to 
the public, in a pamphlet entitled— 
*“ The condition of those born blind, 
compared with that of those born deaf 
and dumb.”—Brussels. The Dr. ex- 
erts himself in favour of those born blind ; 
yet with great attention to the deaf and 
dumb. It is likely that different judg- 
ments may be formed on this enquiry, 
according to the individual subjects 
with which the person giving his judg- 
ment may have been familiar. This, 
however, is a generally received opin- 
ion, that the blind, whether from their 
birth, or rendered so by accident, are 
usually more lively, than those who are 
deaf and dumb, whether from their birth, 
or from accidents to which they have 
subsequently been subjected.— Pan. 


—— 


CAUSES OF GOUT. 


To the Editor of the Monthly;Magazine. 
sIR, 

On perusing your Magazine for this month 
I perceive one of your correspondents en- 
deavouring to prove that acid of wine, or ef 
cyder, isthe only cause of gout in this cli- 
mate. Notwithstanding the imposing signa- 
ture affixed, I cannot subscribe to the truth 
of the conclusions he has come to. 

I do not know whether Veritas is. one of 
the faculty: if he is, 1 would beg leave to 
ask him, whether, if I find, by abstaining 
from any particular diet, I cure the gout, the 
use of that diet may not fairly be said to be 
the cause of it? I am no doctor, but I think 
this conclusion is reasonable. 

This, then, is exactly my case :---Before 
the summer of 1817, | had been four or 
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five years regularly attacked with it, three 
or four times each year ; in fact was getting 
worse and worse. Atthat time I left off en- 
tirely the use of all animal food, and have 
not tasted it to this time ; and, though I have 
lived, in all other respects, the same as be- 
fore, I have never had the gout since. I 
therefore contend, that (in my case at least) 
animal food (though I anra temperate eater,) 
was the cause. C. GIL. 
Feb. 8, 1819. 


Eee 
FASHIONABLE EXIT. 


Suicide committed by a Brute Animal.--- A 
letter to the editor of a morning paper con- 
tains the following statement :---‘* A few days 
a5, when taking a ride before dinner, round 
the lawn, infront of the house at Friars 
Carse, in company with another gentleman, 
Wwe perceived a sheep on the opposite side of 
the river Nith belonging to the flock of a re- 
spectable farmer on the estate of Dalswinton, 
separate from the rest of its companions, and, 
in seeming perfect health, boldly advance to- 
wards the banks of the river. I[t then dashed 
into the water, and having proceeded nearly 
to itsdepth, without swimming, it immediate- 
ly put its head under water, leaving its back 
only visible while in the act of drowning. 
While writhing in the agonies of death( whic 
were visible to each of us from the convulsive 
motions in its back, which remained darin 
the whole period above water) we expected 
every moment to see it raise its head, but no! 
bent on self-destruction, it kept its head 
firmly under water, until the convulsive 
throbs became less apparent, and until life 
was totally extinguished.”---New Mon. Mag. 


Ee 


CLERICAL WIT. 


The facetious Watty Morison, as he 
was commonly called, was intreating 
the commanding officer of a regiment 
at Fort George to pardon a poor fellow 


- sent to the halberds. The officer grant- 


ed his petition, on condition that Mr. 
Morison should accord with the first 
favour he asked. The favour was to 
perform the ceremony of baptism for a 
young puppy. A merry party of gen- 


tlemen were invited to the christening. 
Mr. Morison desired. Major to 
hold up the dog. 

“ As [T ama minister of the Kirk of 
Scotland,” said Mr. Morison, “ I must 
proceed accordingly.” 

Major —— said he asked no more, 

“ Well then, Major, I begin by the 
usual question : You acknowledge 
prow the father of this puppy ?”’ 

The Major understood the joke, and 
threw away the animal, Thus Mr. 
Morison turned the laugh against the 
ensnarer who intended to deride a sa- 
cred ordinance. 








[vor & 


On another occasion, a young officer 
scoffed at the parade of study to which 
clergymen assigned their right to remu- 
neration for labour, and he offered to 
take a bet he would preach half an hour 
upon any verse, or section of a verse, in 
the Old or New Testament. Mr.Mori- 
son took the bet, and pointed out, And 
the ass opened his mouth and he spoke. 
The officer declined employing his elo- 
quence on that text. Mr. Morison won 
the wager, and silenced the scorner. 


eee 
NEW WORKS. 


The name of the New Tales of my Land- 
lord is Montrose, and we imagine the story 
is of course founded on the romantic ex- 
ploits of the galiant Marquis of that title. 

Les Parvenus, ou les aventures de Julien 
Delmours,a new Novel, in two volumes,from 
the pen of Madame de Genlis, has lately ap- 
peared in Paris, and is well spoken of as a 
ae production after the manner of Gil 

as, 

As a proof of the vast extent of the Pab- 
lishing Trade in England, we may state as a 
fact, that one Publisher, Mr. Murray, has 
works announced for 1819 which cost him 
£40,000 sterling. 

Mr. Buckingham, an intelligent traveller 
in the East, is, it is stated by Mr. Rich, pre- 
paring to publish an account of his travels 
through countries of great interest. 

A young French traveller, nephew to 
Count Mollieu, Ex-Minister, (says a Paris 
es aaron succeeded in reaching Tombuctoo, 

y way of Senegal. His family has just re- 
ceived a letter from him, in which he an- 
nounces his safe arrival in that celebrated 
town, hitherto unknown to Europeans, and 
which the unfortunate Mungo Park twice 
vainly attempted to reach. 

Mr. Bucke, author of the Philosophy of 
Natu-e,* has published a tragedy called The 
Italians, accompanied by a forcible appeal 
to the public against the intrigues and crook- 
ed policy of actors and managers, by which 
Mr. B. appears to have severely suffered. 
The piece is well written, and contains some 
abl y-drawn characters. 

Mr. Farey, in the last Philosophical Mag- 
azine, states, that it has occurred to him, 
from a jong and careful attention to roads,in 
all situations, and that he knows numbers of 
intelligent travellers and road-surveyors, 
who have made the same observation, viz. : 
“‘ that nothing is more essential to the goodness 
and permanence of a road, than causing the 
wheels of carriages continually to change their 
places on the road, by which alone ruts thereon 
can be avoidetl, and a smooth surface be ob- 
tained and preserved.---Mon. Mag. 


REPROOF, 
A member of the Society of Friends 
visited a lady of rank, whom he found 
six months after the death of her hus- 





* See extracts from this work, under the head of 
Picturesque Sarvey, &c, Ath. vol. 1, pp. 67, 143,386. 
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band sitting on a sofa covered with 
black cloth, in allthe dignity of woe ; 
and gently taking her by the hand, he 
thus addressed her: “ So, friend, I see 
that thou hast not yet forgiven the Al- 
mighty.” This reproof had such an ef- 
fect, that the lady immediately put 
away the trappings of her grief, and re- 
turned to her domestic duties, 
HABLIT—CUSTOM. 
Mr. Southey, in his Omniana has the 
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following anecdote on the force of hab- 
it. An Emir had bought a left eye of 
a glass eye-maker, supposing that he 
would be able to see with it. The man 
begged him to give it a little time ; he 
could not expect that it would see all at 
once, as well as the right eye, which 
had been so many years in the habit of 
it! Custom, sayssomebody, is a great 
thing—I say it is every thing.—New 
Mon. Mag. 








POETRY. 


From the London Magazines, 1819, 


— 


fIn the January No.of the London Literary Pano- 
rama, the following beautiful Ode, with very slight 
alterations, appeared as the origmal production of 
a2“ Mrs, Neale.” A gentleman of this town, hav- 
ing seen itecepied imto the Analectic Magazine, 
and know ing it to be the production of a lady of 
Massachu-etts, has furnished us with the orginal 
copy, in the hand-writing of the Author, penned 
more than nine years since. Our readers will, no 
doubt, be happy this correction is made, and feel 
a gratification in reading the piece anew as the 
production of Miss M, of Massachusetts. } 


ODE TO THE POPPY. 


TOT for the promise of the labour'd field, 
* “ Not for the good the yellow barvests yicld, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine ; 
For dull to humid eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year ; 
\las !~a melancholy worship’s mine ! 


{ hail the Goddess for her searlet flower, 
Thou brilliant weed, 
That dost-se far exceed 

rhe richest gifts gay Flora can bestow ; 

Heedless I pass’d thee, in life’s morning hour, 
(Thou comforter of woe,) 

Till sorrow taught me to confess thy power. 


Tn early days, when fancy cheats, 
A various wreath I wove, 
Of laughing Spring’s luxurious sweets, 
To deck ungrateful love. 
The rose or thorn, my numbers crown’d, 
As Venus smiled, or Venus frown’d ; 
But love and joy and all their train are flown 
E’en languid hope no more is mine, 
And I will sing of thee alone ; 
Unless, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
The cypress bud and willow leaf, ° 
Their pale funereal foliage blend with thine. 


Hail, lovely blossom !—thou canst ease 
The wretched victims of disease ; 
Canst close those weary eyes in gentle sleep, 
Which never open but to weep ! 
For oh! thy potent charm, 
Can agonizing pain disarm; 
Expel imperious memory from her seat, 
4nd bid the throbbing heart forget te heat. 


Soul-soothing plant! that can such blessings give, 
By thee the mourner leagns to live! . 
By thee the hopeless die! 
Oh! ever friendly to despair ! 
Might sorrow’s pallid votary dare, 
Without a crime, that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly, 
I'd court thy palliative aid no more ; 
No more I'd sue, that thou should’st spread 
‘Thy spell around my aching head, 
But would conjure thee to impart 
Thy balsam fer a broken heart ; 
And by thy soft Lethean power, 
Inestimable flower, 
Burst these terrestrial bonds, and other regions seck.. 


—_—e— 


Translation of the celebrated Spanish Romance, 
‘* LOS MOROS VIENEN.” 


HERE ’s a sound of arrows on the air,— 
A sound of the thundering atahal ; 
I see through the treesthe banners glare, 
This eve they shall hang on the christian’s wall ; 
And the haughty. hands that these banners bore, 
This eve shall be stiff in their own dark gore. 


Then leave me, sweet lady ! thy starry eyes 
Are made for love, and love alone ; 
Those glowing lips are for passion’s sighs, 
That form for the silk and the geld of a throne, 
Before the dawning sky is red, 
Yon plain shall be heaped with the dying and dead. 


Hark !—hark !—’tis the christian’s battle horn ; 
Behold the red-cross standard wave, 

Like a fiery gleam in the opening morn ; 
The shout is “glory or the grave.” 

Uneiasp my hand—no tears—away ! 

The saracen shouts his last to-day. 


One kiss, sweet love—go pray for Spain 
Light every taper—pray for him, 
Whose soul may on that fatal plain, 
But linger for thy parting hymn. 
No—be that idle thought forgiven, 
We’ !l meet in bliss, in earth—er Heaven ! 
PULCEL 
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ARAB WARRIOR. 


{From the Arabic.j 


THE 


OF yawning rocks abrupt that scowl 
Terrific o’er the ostrich grey, 
Where fairies dream and demons how], 
I fearless hold my midnight way. 


Though pitchy black around expand 
The caverned darkness of the tomb, 
I fearless stretch my groping hand, 
That seems to feel the thickening gloom. 


[ pass, and on their desert bed 
Forsake my weary slumbering band, 

That languid drop the drowsy head, 
Like berries nodding o’er the sand ! 


I plunge in darkness overjoy’d, 
That seems a circumambient sea, 
Though dreary gape the lonely void, 
And awful to each man but me, 


Where guides are lost, where shrieks the owl 
Her dirge, where men in wild affright 

Fly the hyena’s famish’d howl, 
I plunge amid the shades of night. 


——aa 


ST.AUGUSTIN’S SEEKING GOD. 
An old Copy of Verses by an unknown author. 


I SOUGHT Thee round about, O Thou my God! 
To find thy abode. 

Ispoke unto the Earth, who answer’d me : 
I am not He. 

I ask’d of Creatures there contained, all 
In general ; 

They with one voice proclaim, 

That none amongst them challeng’d such a Name. 


I ask’d the Seas, and all the Deeps below, 
My God to know. 
IT ask’d the Reptiles, and whatever is 
In the abyss ; 
Ev’n from the Shrimp to the Leviathan 
My inquiry ran; 
But in those deserts, where no line can sound, 
The God I sought for was not to be found. 


Iask’d the Heav’ns, Sun, Moon, and Stars; but they 
Said: we obey 

The God thou seek’st. I ask’d what eye or ear 
Could see, or hear, 

What in the world I might desery or know, 
Above, below ; 

With voice unanimous all those things said, 

We are not God, but we by him were made. 


1 ask’d the World’s great universal mass, 
What that God was; 

Who with a mighty and strong voice replied, 
As stupified : 

I am not He, O man! for know that I 
By him on high 

Was fashion’d first of nothing, thus instated, 

And sway’d by Him by whom I was created. 


I thought then I might find Him out in war; 
But was as far 
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As at the first: for in Revenge and Rage, 
In spoil and strange,* 
Where unjust quarrels are commenc’d, and might 
Takes place *bove right, 
Where zea! and conscience yield way to sedition, 
There can be made of God no inquisition. 


I thought then I might find Him out in peace; 
But soon ’gan cease ; 

For in the City there was selling and buying, 
Swearing and Lying ; 

In th’ Country craft in simpleness array’d, 
And then I said: 

Vain is my search, altho’ my pains be great, 

Where my God is there can be no deceit. 


————— 


PSALM CXLVITITI. 
In English Measure, irregular : by Lord Thurlow. 


Fre M the heavens praise ye the Lord ; 
Praise him in the holy heights, 
All ye his angels praise accord : 
All ye his hosts. O holy lights, 
Sun and moon your maker praise : 
And hallowed stars your voices raise. 


Ye heaven of heavens O praise the Lord, 
And ye above the heavens that are, 
Deep waters by his wisdom stor’d, 
Let all your songs his praises bear ; 
O ye great waters praise the Lord, 
For he commanded, and ye were. 


Also he hath in fixed place 
Establish’d them by holy grace : 
The Lord hath made a firm decree 
To which no end shall be. 


From the earth praise ye the Lord, 
Ye dragons and all deeps. 
Fire and hail, vapour and snow, i 
Stormy wind thatstill doth blow \ 
According to his word. 
The stormy wind his order keeps. 


Ye mountains and all hills, 

Fruitful trees and cedars tall : 
Beasts and ail cattle, creeping things, 
Flying fowl on charter’d wings : . 

O praise the great Creator all. ; 





Ye people, and ye kings of the earth ; 
Princes, and ye that judge the earth : 

Ye young men and ye maidens both, 

Old men and children nothing Joth, ‘ 
O praise Jehovah for your birth. 


The name of the Lord O let them praise ; / 
His name alone is excellent, 

Above the earth and heaven his ways, 
His glory above the firmament. 


The horn ofhis people he exalts, 
The praise of all his saints. 

Even, forgiving them their faults, 
His mercy knowing no restraints, 

The children of Israel he supports, ° 

And holdeth near unto his courts : 

Then with one soul and one accord 


Lift up your voice and praise the Lord, 
Feb, 15, 1819. 





* This unauthorized Latinism is to be lamented, 
as the lines are in general good. Edit. 


